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THE CIVIL WAR 


HAT was the Civil War? Nobody these days seems to 

know exactly what it was. Writers have confused the 

issue. Both participants have long since felt ashamed of 
themselves that they fell out about the Negro, whom both North 
and South still religiously hate, and would like to treat the conflict 
euphemistically in literature and forget it as soon as possible. The 
so-called free states hated slavery the expansion of which interfered 
with the extension of free labor, and they hated also the Negro, the 
creature of the system. The slaveholding leaders became so pug- 
nacious and fire-eating in the effort to make their system national, 
however, that they drove the other parts of the country from their 
neutral position to that of antagonism to slavery. Even after the 
Civil War had broken out the people on free soil had no thought 
of freeing the Negroes. Abraham Lincoln had no such idea, and 
George B. McClellan, the commander of the Union Army, said 
that, if he thought he was fighting to free the Negroes, he would 
sheath his sword and return home. Negroes escaping from the plan- 
tations to the Union lines were promptly returned to bondage during 
the first years of the war. 

To heal the breach between the contending sections writers of 
both sides generally refer to the conflict as the “War between the 
States”—a misleading ungrammatical term. The word between is 
generally used to govern an object implying two only, and among 
instead of between would be just as illogical. Some historians have 
preferred to write of the conflict as the “War for Southern Independ- 
ence.” Southerners feel highly indignant to hear that struggle 
referred to as a rebellion, or to be called rebels. Yet, it was in every 
sense a rebellion; but, like all such unsuccessful efforts, it became a 
term of opprobrium because it failed. Had the secessionists suc- 
ceeded they would be known in history today as patriots. As often 
said, the only difference between the patriot and the rebel is ‘that 
the former succeeds and the latter fails. 


One reason for objecting to the term rebellion is that those who 
seceded felt that they were acting within their constitutional 
rights in withdrawing from the Union whenever they judged that 
the compact made in adopting the Constitution put in operation in 
1789 had been violated. Each state, they believed, had the right 
to judge whether or not there was an infraction of this agreement 
and to nullify it at its pleasure. The other. parts of the country did 
not accept any such interpretation of the Constitution and went 
to war to assure the Union forever. No such formal agreement as 
that advanced by the defenders of slavery was made in ratifying the 
Constitution; and, even if it had been so understood, the country 
had unconsciously grown into an indestructible whole. If these states , 
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ratifying the Constitution had that 
attitude in 1789 the majority of 
the people did not so interpret the 
Constitution in 1861. One gener- 
ation, moreover, as Jefferson once 
said, should not eternally bind the 
other, for that would be govern- 
ment by the dead. 

The Civil War was the end of a 
long struggle between two widely 
differing economic systems at work 
on the same continent and under 
the same government. Endeavoring 
for more than half a century to 
keep these two ways of life in har- 
mony, the promoters of these vary- 


ing methods of developing the 
country finally conflicted when 


they faced a searcity of land for 
the unlimited expansion of their 
respective systems. The Western 
domain which had served as the 
safety valve for the nation was no 
longer equal to the task. The ma- 
jority of the pioneers of the West- 
ern domain found no place for 
slavery in the conquest of the fron- 
tier. They were trying to get away 
from slavery and its evils, and the 
system of free labor could expand 
more rapidly than that of slave 
labor. There were those who were 
satisfied near the Atlantic shore 
and would content themselves with 
the finality that there was nothing 
worthwhile beyond the mountains ; 
but to the West went pioneers act- 
ing in their great faith in the fu- 
ture of the central plains. They 
came in succession to fill the scat- 
tered ranks of the French who first 
claimed the country and the Brit- 
ish who in their might had en- 
deavored to hold the land for their 
empire. These real homeseekers 
finally made themselves felt as the 
makers of our history. 

In this onward sweep over the 
mountains came men of all stocks 
and races—the pioneering New 
Englanders, the restless Scotch- 
Irish of the uplands and later en- 
terprising Germans and Scandi- 
navians—all in quest of new op- 
portunities to enlarge the domain 
of human liberty by establishing 
new governments on the more dem- 
ocratic order. They were run- 
ning away from the restrictions 
of the East where government was 





modeled too closely after that of 
England, with representation and 
suffrage based upon property rath- 
er than upon numbers and only 
one man out of fifteen exercising 
the right of suffrage as late as the 
year 1800. These pioneers were 
looking for the opportunity to 
bring the government closer to the 
individual, with. such direct con- 
tact with him that he might trans- 
fer his will to the government. 
These frontiersmen had some 
vision of the better days in store 
for the settlers of the West from 
which Manasseh Cutler and 
Thomas Jefferson had sufficient 
foresight to secure the exclusion 
of slavery by the prohibitory clause 
in the Ordinance of 1787. While 
Cutler may be charged with being 
especially interested in making the 
section attractive to prospective 
land buyers who might find free 
soil more desirable than a land of 
bondage, Thomas Jefferson, living 
in a state already cursed with that 
evil, looked at the future picture 
from the broad humanitarian point 
of view. He had labored in his 
state and in the councils of the 
nation for curbing both slavery 
and the slave trade. He felt hu- 
miliated that his country in fight- 
ing for its independence was not 
consistent in granting to others the 


liberty which it demanded of the 


mother country. Jefferson had ex- 
pressed most eloquently his own 
opinion in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that all men are created 
free and equal and they are en- 
dowed by their creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.. When the Union 
was threatened with the first heat- 
ed anti-slavery attack on the 
stronghold of expanding slavery in 
the Missouri Compromise, Jeffer- 
son felt terribly disturbed to see 
that the evil had grown so bold 
and said, ‘‘I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that God is 
just.”’ 

Jefferson had thus lived to see 
the beginning of a bitter struggle 
between the forces of bondage and 
freedom—an effort to settle by 
strife what he had hoped to adjust 
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by peaceful means. He himself 
had set the dividing line in the ex- 
elusion of slavery from the North- 
west Territory. New England and 
the Middle States had exterminated 
the evil by instant and gradual 
provisions, and the Mason and 
Dixon Line was extended to the 
Mississippi by the Ordinance of 
1787. Thereafter the states were 
to be some slave and some free; 
and the nation could not exist half 
slave and half free, as Lincoln 
said; it had to become all of one 
or all of the other. In those early 
days, however, before the battle 
for freedom had been fought in the 
legislative halls and on battlefields 
both the slave area, and the free 
soil section believed that the coun- 
try could exist half slave and half 
free, and by compromise under- 
took thus to operate. 





JOHN BROWN 


In the stirring days that fol- 
lowed the staging of this awkward 
drama the North and West played 
their part creditably. The people 
of those parts were not as a whole 
fighting the battles of the Negro. 
There were in that section those 
who hated the Negro as ardently 
as he was detested in the South, 
but they had learned from history 
that modern civilization had out- 
grown slavery, that a laboring 
class held purposely in ignorance 
could not produce as efficiently as 
mentally developed free labor, and 
that a country thus held down by 
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such a system must remain back- 
ward and lag behind others. 

The sympathy of the North for 
the Negro had to be developed, 
and with so many along the bor- 
der and in the southern counties 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to 
contaminate those farther. north 
with the virus of race hate the 
change in attitude was a long 
drawn out process. Gradually, 
however, came into the section set- 
tlers who had seen the weakness 
of the system and hoped to try life 
anew, and likewise those foreigners 
who were avoiding any section 
where slavery dominated the life 
of the people. Later came certain 
benevolent people from the South 
who acquired land in the new coun- 
try for their former slaves to help 
them to develop as freemen. Fi- 
nally appeared in these parts those 
reformers who used free soil as the 
base for a war on the institution 
of slavery as it developed in all its 
huge proportions in the effort to 
make cotton king. 

All these things did not take 
place peacefully. There was in all 
parts of the North an element 
which took it upon itself as an in- 
dispensable duty to oppose these 
liberals at every turn of the road. 
Here they turned Negro settlers 
away from lands which they had 
purchased, burned the homes of 
those long in residence and drove 
them out of the country. Thou- 
sands had to move into Canada to 
save their lives. Here and there, 
however, were civilized men’ and 
women who took the position that 
the Negro settler had a natural 
right to what he had established 
as his own vine and fig tree, and 
even the fugitive from slavery 
should be aided on his way to free- 
dom rather than returned to the 
land of bondage. These new think- 
ers and doers were Quakers, New 
England Puritans, and advanced 
thinkers from the South itself. 

This change of attitude might 
not have developed as rapidly as it 
did had not the pro-slavery leaders 
become too aggressive, bulldozing 
and brutal in the defense and the 
extension of their system. They 
had seen slavery rapidly lose 


ground in its battle with freedom. 
The slave area with its inefficient 
labor could not expand as rapidly 
as the free territory. The slave 


states could not be organized as’ 


rapidly as the free states and had 
lost ground in the expansion into 
the Western domain. The fatal 
effort was to try to keep the num- 
ber of slave states equal to the 
free soil commonwealths. The bal- 
ance of power, temporarily re- 
stored by the admission of Texas 
and the Mexican War, was upset 
again by 1850; and the fiery pro- 
tagonists of slavery demanded of 
the nation a compromise. One 
provision of the omnibus measure, 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which 
tried to readjust matters started 
throughout the nation a flame of 
protest that did not go out until 
the evil had been crushed. 

In the North the people, as a 
majority, took the position that 
they would not be debased to the 
level of bloodhounds in assisting 
slave catchers, would not have their 
officers participate in that uncon- 
stitutional exercise of their power, 
and would not permit any citizen 
white or black to be deprived of 
his freedom without due process 
of law. They sped fugitives on 
their way to freedom in Canada, 
and, when they were seized, citizens 
defied the Federal law, took the 
runaways from officers and rushed 
them across the border. 

The majority of the citizens on 
free soil began to denounce the pol- 
icy of the slaveholders who were 
clinging to a medieval form of life 
and threatening to destroy the 
Union if frustrated in making that 
system national. On free soil arose 
the bravest and noblest sons of the 
country ready to fight for the 
union advocated by Daniel Web- 
ster, for ‘‘now, henceforth and for- 
ever one and inseparable.’’ Michi- 
gan became the birthplace of a 
party originating in the doctrine 
that slavery should not be further 
extended in the United States, and 
when successful in 1860 in electing 
Abraham Lincoln as the exponent 
of that principle, it so excited the 
slavocracy that secession was un- 
dertaken as the last resort. 
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The Civil War itself has been re- 
lated a thousand times, although 
its interpretation has long been 
neglected. Lincoln tried for almost 
two years to save the Union with 
slavery. Fugitive slaves escaping 
from the plantations he sent back 
to bondage. Lincoln promptly 
counteracted all the efforts at 
emancipation in the orders of Hun- 
ter commanding in South Caro- 
lina, of Freemont operating in 
Missouri, and of Butler in charge 
in Virginia. Because of the dash- 
ing campaigns of the intrepid Lee 
and Jackson, however, Lincoln 
soon realized that he would have 
difficulty in saving the Union in 
any way. The Union forces were 
twice defeated at Bull Run, driven 
back in the Peninsular campaign 
and deprived of the gains made at 
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Antietam. Defeat followed again 
at Fredericksburg under Burnside 
and at Chancellorsville under Joe 
Hooker. The North became dis- 
satisfied and seeds of a second se- 
cession to be engineered from Can- 
ada for a rising in the Middle West 
were rapidly taking root. Addi- 
tional men were required to fill de- 
pleted ranks and to prepare for 
an unexpectedly long war, and 
Lineoln and his cautious generals 
who had been running fugitive 
slaves back to their plantations de- 
cided that they had better receive 

(Continued on page 119) 
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THE FORT PILLOW MASSACRE 


\ ) 7 AR at best is brutal busi- 
ness. Behind the so-called 
‘‘glory’’ of it, and the 
‘‘tumult and the shouting’’ there 
are bitter hatreds, senseless de- 
struction of life and property, in- 
describable suffering and _heart- 
ache, and savage cruelty which 
make the future of civilization 
look utterly dark and hopeless. Yet, 
even war is said to have its 
‘‘ethies’’ and rules of gallant be- 
havior, and when these rules are 
violated, men stand aghast at deeds 
which are termed atrocious and 
dishonorable. We have heard the 
press and radio commentators of 
our own time denounce in bitter 
fashion the callous executions of 
prisoners of war by the ‘‘Japs,’’ 
and the cold-blooded machine-gun- 
ning of defenseless seamen, adrift 
on life rafts in mid-ocean, by crews 
of Nazi submarines. Such acts are 
ealled horrible and _ uncivilized, 
and the perpetrators are con- 
demned as brutish and inhumane. 
Civilization remembers with 
shame certain savage incidents and 
erimes of former wars which, un- 
der the guise of ‘‘expediency,’’ 
have been committed by strong men 
in the white heat of rage, blood- 
lust and hatred against an out- 
numbered and defenseless enemy. 
The English would willingly for- 
get the slaughter at Badajos. No 
Frenchman is proud of the cruel 
deeds done at Jaffa, or Shelas, or 
the Caves of Dahra. The Glencoe 
Massacre, though it happened more 
than 250 years ago, is still a black 
horror and symbol of treachery to 
Seotland and the entire civilized 
world. And American hearts 
thrill with pride 
burning indignation when memory 
recalls the siege of the Alamo and 
the desperate resistance of 150 
Texans under Colonel William B. 
Travis, against an army of 4,000 
Mexicans under the command of 
Santa Anna—a siege which ended 
on March 6, 1836, in a hand-to- 
hand battle resulting in the com- 


mingled with , 


By EstHer Pope, SHaw 


plete and merciless destruction of 
the Texans, and giving rise to the 
famous battle ery ‘‘ Remember the 
Alamo!’’ heard in subsequent bat- 
tles until Texas gained her in- 
dependence from Mexico. 

But the most shameful of such 
dark episodes in the history of war- 
fare was the Fort Pillow Massacre 
which occurred on April 12, 1864, 
during the Civil War between the 
North and the South in our own 
America. As told by George W. 
Williams in his History of the Ne- 
gro Troops in the War of the Re- 
bellion—1861-1865, and supported 
by evidence submitted under oath 
before the ‘‘Committee on the Con- 
duct and Expenditures’ of the 
War,’”! the facts were these: 

On April 12, 1864, a garrison of 
295 men of the 13th Tennessee 
Union Cavalry commanded by Ma- 
jor W. F. Bradford, and 262 men 
(Negroes) of the 6th U. S. Heavy 
Artillery, making a total of 557 
men, all under the command of 
Major L. F. Booth, of the Artil- 
lery, was in possession of Fort Pil- 
low. This fort had been built in 
1862 by the Confederate General 
G. J. Pillow, on the Mississippi 
River about 40 miles north of 
Memphis. It was of major strate- 
gic value to whichever army pos- 
sessed it, since it commanded the 
vitally important Mississippi. With 
the Union Army dominating the 
Mississippi Valley—such domina- 
tion being dependent upon control 
of the river—it would be in posi- 
tion to bisect the Confederacy, and 
interrupt the West-to-East flow of 
vital war supplies so sorely needed 
by the desperate Confederates. 

Forced to abandon Fort Pillow 
in the same year it was built, the 
Confederates were determined to 
repossess it at any price. The site 
of the fort was a high bluff which 
overlooked the river. On two sides 
it was flanked by deep and ‘‘ex- 
tremely precipitous ravines’’ on 


1Records of the Rebellion, Doe. pp. 
1-80." 


the fringes of which were stands 
of light timber. In front of the 
fort was an outer line of intrench- 
ments and when the battle of April 
12 began, these intrenchments were 
held by Union soldiers of the gar- 
rison. The six guns of the fort 
were manned by the Negro artil- 
lerymen who fought ‘‘with cool- 
ness and skill’’ throughout the en- 
gagement. From the river the 
Union gunboat, The New Era, gave 
the Union forces what support it 
could by shelling the ravines 
through which the Confederate sol- 


- diers were attempting to approach 


the fort. 


The battle had begun in the early 
morning before sunrise, when, at 
the head of a Confederate cavalry 
division, Major-General N. B. For- 
rest, later the founder of the Ku 
Klux Klan, had come upon the 
fort and demanded that it surren- 
der. Major Booth promptly -re- 
fused to do so and the battle was 
on. Both sides fought with spirit 
until 9:00 A. M. when Major Booth 
of the Union forces was killed and 
Major Bradford took over the com- 
mand of the garrison. Throughout 
the battle The New Era had shelled 
the ravines but because of their 
height the work of the gunboat 
was not so effective as it should 
have been. The shells constantly 
fell short of their objectives and 
so did little to support the belea- 
guered men in the fort. 

Shortly after noon there was a 
let-up in the fighting on both sides, 
and in this interval the gunboat 
backed into midstream to cool her 
guns and clean them. At this point 
General Forrest again demanded 
that the garrison surrender. His 
summons was addressed to Major 
Booth and was given in these 
words: 


‘*As your gallant defense of the 
fort has entitled you to the treat- 
ment of brave men * * * I now de- 
mand an unconditional surrender 
of your force, at the same time 
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assuring you that they will be 
treated as prisoners of war. I have 
received a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition, and can easily take your 
position. 

N. B. Forrest.” 
Major L. F. Booth, 
Commanding U. S. Forces.”’ 


Major Bradford asked for one 
hour to confer with his own officers 
and the officers of the gunboat. To 
this request General Forrest re- 
plied that he would allow the fort 
20 minutes to surrender. Major 
Bradford’s reply then was: 

**T will not surrender !’’ 

Meanwhile, this interchange of 
messages was going on under a flag 
of truce, which the Confederate 
troops ignored for, in violation of 
their truce, General Forrest’s sol- 
diers ‘‘were stealing the horses of 
the garrison and crawling to the 
shelter of both ravines.’’ By the 
time the truce was ended they had 
come so close to the fort, and in 
such large numbers, that the guns 
of the garrison could not be lowered 
sufficiently to block their approach 
or to overcome them. All of the 
artillery officers of the garrison 
had been killed or wounded by the 
enemy sharp-shooters during the 
earlier hours of the battle and this 
fact left the Negro gunners with 
not a single commissioned officer to 
lead them. In a little while the 
enemy stormed the fort and with 
the rebel yell of ‘‘No quarter!’’ 
forced the surrender of the wholly 
outnumbered garrison. 

**As rapidly as the men surren- 
dered they were murdered, and the 
Negroes, believing that no mercy 
would be shown them, rushed at top 
speed down the bluff to the river. 
The enemy pursued and shot them 
down as soon as overtaken. Many 
of the wounded, to escape brutal 
treatment, feigned death, but they 
were revived by cruel kicks and 
blows, compelled to rise to their 
knees and then shot. Some sought 
refuge in the merciful river, but 
the enemy fired upon them until, 
bleeding and exhausted, they 
found ample sepulchre in the 


2A History of Negro Troops Chap. xii, 
p. 258. 


placid waters of the Mississippi. 
* * * The women and children of 
the garrison, white and _ black, 
young and old, mistress and serv- 
ant, were shot down with indis- 
criminate inhumanity. 

“‘The slaughter went on until 
night closed over the revolting 
scene !’’S 

The historian continues his nar- 
rative of this unbelievable brutal- 
ity with stark and gripping sim- 
plicity, having given the following 
explanation, earlier in the story, of 
the causes behind this murderous 
orgy. 

‘‘The slave system made the en- 
tire South brutal, and many sol- 
diers of the Confederate Army 
were exceedingly cruel to prison- 
ers. There were two classes of 
troops in the Union Army against. 
whom the rebels manifested at all 
times the most bitter feeling. They 
were Union white Southerners and 
ex-slaves. They despised the latter 
for fighting against their old mas- 
ters and for their freedom; they 
hated the former on account of 
their loyal sentiments and associa- 
tion with Negroes in arms.’”* 

Eyewitness testimony from the 
few survivors; correspondence be- 
tween Generals S. D. Lee and C. C. 
Washburn, and General Forrest 
and General Washburn; and the 
report of ‘‘The Joint Committee on 
the Conduct and Expenditures of 
the War,’’ as well as the Records 
of the Rebellion supply the facts 
on which the Fort Pillow charges 
are based. The sub-committee re- 
port made by B. F. Wade on 
the part of the U. S. Senate and 
D. W. Gooch on the part of the 
House carries these words: 

‘‘Then followed a scene of cruel- 
ty and murder without parallel in 
civilized warfare, which needed 
but the tomahawk and scalping 
knife to exceed the worst atrocities 
ever comitted by savages.’’ 

Williams, the historian, says fur- 
ther, ‘‘Next morning, no reinforce- 
ments having arrived, the surviv- 
ing Union soldiers, regardless of 


34 History of Negro Troops, Chap. xii, 
p. 260. 

44 History of Negro Troops, Chap. xii, 
p. 257. 
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wounds, were set upon by the en- 
emy and robbed. The wounded 
were conveyed to a frame building 
with the promise that medical aid 
would be sent, but in a few minutes 
the doors were heavily barred and 
the building fired. Being dry, it 
was only a short time before the 
building and the wounded, helpless 
prisoners of war, were consumed. 
Other wounded who had crawled 
to their tents during the. night, 
were nailed to the floor by their 
clothing, and in this condition were 
burned to death. Their piteous 
eries touched no heart, brought no 
succor, but only received the curses 
of the enemy. A Confederate offi- 
cer had taken a Negro child to‘his 
saddle intending to save it but 
General Chalmers seeing this 
‘‘womanish conduct,’’ ordered the 
lieutenant to put the child upon 
the ground and shoot it. The lieu- 
tenant refused to kill an innocent 
child (the boy was no more than 
eight years old!). The order was 
given again with brutal oaths and 
the child was murdered.’ 
Participants in the massacre 
later boasted, even, of having 
buried alive some of the wounded 
Negroes, and considered that the 
massacre was ‘‘a terrible retribu- 
tion’’ which had ‘‘befallen the 
ignorant, deluded Africans. ”’ 


General Forrest practically ad- 
mitted and sought to justify the 
atrocities committeed at Fort Pil- 
low. He wrote in a letter to Gen- 
eral C. C. Washburn, that ‘‘Ne- 
groes were not prisoners of war 
but property;’’ and charged that 
‘‘the desperate fighting of the Ne- 
gro troops invited and provoked 
cruel treatment.’’ His Lieutenant- 
General, S. D. Lee, also had no 
apologies for the massacre. Lee, 
in a letter to General Washburn 
used similar words in referring to 
the conduct of General Forrest’s 
men: ‘‘I respectfully refer you to 
history for numerous cases of in- 
discriminate slaughter, even under 
less aggravating circumstances. 

**It is generally conceded by all 

(Continued on page 118) 


5A History of Negro Troops, Chap. xii, 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF VETERANS OF THE 


P SHE veteran of the Civil War 
best known to me was my 
father, James Henry Wood- 

son. He was owned as a slave in 

Fluvanna County on the James 

River about sixty-five miles above 

Richmond, Virginia, in one of the 

infertile sections of worn-out hilly 

land and on that side of the 
stream which in its meandering 
aggravated the situation by leaving 
the alluvial soil on the opposite 
side of the river. In this infelici- 
tous situation planters often had 

more slaves than could make a liv- 

ing on their own premises and 

hired out their surplus bondmen. 

Because of this misfortune, James 

Henry Woodson, although of a me- 

chanical turn, like his father, Car- 

ter Woodson who was a cabinet 
maker, was debased to the level of 

a ditch-digger in the employ of one 
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James Stratton. The son, making 
use of his mechanical knowledge, 
picked up mainly by contact and 
observation, was at this time hew- 
ing from the forest nearby some 
hard timber out of which he made 
at night rough furniture and fish 
traps which he sold for pocket 
change. Learning that the bondman 
was thus applying his leisure, 
Stratton came upon him in the 
ditch where he was working one 
morning and undertook to whip 
the employee for thus exploiting 
his opportunity. The employee, 
however, turned the scales, 
whipped Stratton, and rushed back 
to the plantation where he was 
owned by one Jack Toney. 

Seeing James returning home, 
Toney indignantly inquired: 

‘*What are you doing here this 
time of day?’’ 


‘*Stratton and I fell out,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘‘Fell out! That’s the trouble 
now! All free! All free!’ 

‘“*Yes, we are free,’’ came the 
retort. ‘‘And if you bother me I’ll 
kill you, another devil!’’ 

The rebelious slave, realizing his 
danger, rushed to his cabin, 
grabbed his best suit of clothes and 
a clean white handkerchief, dashed 
toward the woods where he quickly 
dressed in this more becoming at- 
tire and made his way as rapidly 
as possible toward Richmond. He 
had heard that the Union Soldiers, 
or the Yankees, as they were called, 
were in that area. He hurried on 
and on, hoping to see some trace 
of the friends of freedom. Finally 
he began to hear the tramping of 
horses and on entering a wide field 
he saw in the distance a cavalry 
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detachment dressed in blue. When 
the Captain Marks in charge saw 
the fugitive he yelled out, ‘‘Halt.’’ 
The fugitive had learned that, if 
he waved something white that 
would mean no offense, and he 
would not be mistaken for an 
enemy. Thereupon he waved his 
white handkerchief to great effect, 
and the officer beckoned him to 
come hither. With a heart leaping 
for joy the fugitive rushed to the 
invading troops. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ inquired the 
officer. ‘‘A runaway slave?’’ 

‘*Yes, Sir. I had to escape for 
my life because to prevent my em- 
ployer from beating me I had to 
beat him. 

‘*Mount that horse. Fall in line 
and ‘come with us. Where is this 
man that treated you so cruelly ?’’ 

‘‘His name is Stratton, and he 
lives only a few miles up the river. 
I’ll show you.’’ 

And they rode on to the Stratton 
plantation, caught the owner, tied 
him up and whipped him. They 
even made him climb a tree back- 
wards. Then, using the fugitive as 
a guide, the invaders directed their 
raid farther into the interior of the 
state. 

*‘Do you know of any stores of 
provisions and other materials of 
war?’’ inquired the captain. 

**T do,’’ said the fugitive, giving 
in detail what he knew about the 
supplies .at the mills near Fork 
Union in Fluvanna County. 

The troops were soon on the very 
spot but found the place guarded 
by Confederate soldiers. The in- 
vaders called on the defenders to 
surrender, but they indignantly 
refused. The order was promptly 
given to fire, and after the ex- 
change of a few shots resulting in 
the death of a disproportionate 
number of the defenders the re- 
mainder took flight to the neigh- 
boring woods. The invaders loaded 
on their horses all the provisions 
they could conveniently carry and 
burned all the rest. This act they 
repeated here and there on that 
raid and then returned to the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg area where under 
Philip H. Sheridan, after his 


dashes east and west they partici- 
pated in the final maneuvers which 


forced the surrender of Robert E. . 


Lee. James Henry Woodson served 
the rest of the war under Captain 
Marks and the famous Custer who 
years later made his last charge 
among the Indians in the Far West. 
After emancipation, however, the 
freedman settled in Buckingham 
County, Virginia, where he mar- 
ried Anne Eliza Riddle in 1867. 

Another member of my family 
enlightened me considerably on the 
Civil War. He was my mother’s 
brother, Robert D. Riddle, who was 
born in Buckingham County across 
the James River from Fluvanna 
County. As a small child he was 
sold with his mother to the planter 
near Buchanan in what is now the 
western part of Virginia. The poor 
and indebted slaveholders had tried 
to show compassion in trying not 
to sell the mother from her little 
children; and my mother, Anne 
Eliza Riddle, then a girl of only 
eleven years, persuaded the owners 
to sell her instead and thus keep 
the little children and their moth- 
er together. However, although 
they placed Anne Eliza twice on 
the slave block at Buckingham 
Court House and once in Rich- 
mond they could not secure for her 
such a price as would relieve the 
plantation of the pressing debt. As 
a last resort they placed the moth- 
er of the children on the block and 
sold her and the two youngest of 
her offspring for $2,300 which 
brought relief to the impoverished 
owners. Robert D. Riddle was the 
older of these two. children. 

Not many years thereafter came 
the Civil War, and Union Soldiers 
in one of their raids into the in- 
terior of Virginia, very much like 
the one mentioned above, reached 
the plantation where they saw this 
interesting little mulatto running 
around the cabin while his mother 
was toiling in the fields. He so 
impressed these men that they took 
him along as a mascot. His people, 
however, never learned what be- 
came of him and mourned him as 
one destroyed by. some natural 
force, probably devoured by the 
wild beasts. 
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On reaching mountainous West 
Virginia these soldiers found that 
they could not properly care for 
such a young boy and gave him toa 
eolored family at White Sulphur 
Springs. They could never find out 
exactly what his origin was because 
the boy was so young when taken 
from his parents that he remem- 
bered only his mother’s name and 
his own—Robert D. Riddle. In 
1873, however, a solution came 
when his oldest sister, Anne Eliza 
Woodson, at that time the wife of 
James Henry Woodson, had moved 
with her husband to West Vir- 
ginia, where he was engaged in the 
construction of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad through West Vir- 
ginia and later figured as a laborer 
in the development of Huntington. 
To that new settlement came per- 
sons from afar and among them a 
worker who had been brought up 
at White Sulphur Springs. Hav- 
ing heard Mrs. Woodson speak fre- 
quently of her lost brother, this 
worker recalled that a young man 
at his former home had that very 
name and resembled Mrs. Wood- 
son. He addressed to his home 
town a detailed inquiry and there- 
by discovered this lost brother. 
Great rejoicing followed in Hun- 
tington when this young man came 
to visit his sister and likewise in 
Buckingham County, Virginia, to 
which his mother had returned im- 
mediately after the Civil War with 
the younger child, John Morton 
Riddle. Robert D. Riddle remained 
in West Virginia where he was 
educated and later taught school 
at Ronceverte. He finally distin- 
guished himself by maintaining a 
family of five in cultivating excep- 
tionally fine celery on a small par- 
cel of only one acre. 

One of the most interesting vet- 
erans of the Civil War with whom 
I came into contact and one of the 
best friends I have ever had I for- 
tunately met at Nutallburg, Fay- 
ette County, West Virginia, where 
I became a coal miner. (I was not 
born in West Virginia. My par- 
ents moved in 1874 from Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, back to their 
old home near New Canton in 

(Continued on page 115) 
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THE POETRY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ITERATURE is life itself; 
ies therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that war’ which plays 
such an important part in human 
living should assume a prominent 
place in literature. With its em- 
phasis, on the one hand, upon such 
beautiful virtues as loyalty, pa- 
triotism, unselfishness, and self- 
sacrifice, and with its emphasis, on 
the other hand, upon the horrors 
of the battlefield, of carnage and 
slaughter, of hate, of treachery, 
and of the disruption of normal 
ways of living, war has appealed 
to the imaginations and emotions 
of poets in every clime and age. 
The Civil War was, therefore, the 
inspiration of a host of poems 
which carried on the tradition of 
‘*Bannockburn,’’ ‘‘The Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib,’’ ‘‘ Hohenlin- 
den,’’ ‘‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’’ and other celebrated 
war poems. These poems are the 
work not only of well-known poets 
like Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Lowell but also 
of lesser known poets whose works, 
although they do not meet the re- 
quirements of Arnold Bennett’s 
definition of a classic, are, never- 
theless, of interest because they 
present an extensive cross-section 
of the poetic minds of the North 
and the South. 

Among the most prominent types 
of poems were the popular songs 
set to spirited and stirring tunes, 
poems calling the men of the na- 
tion to arms, poems. celebrating 
famous land and sea battles, flag 
poems, and cavalry poems. There 
were also numerous poems dealing 
with people: heroes of the war like 
John Brown, Robert Gould Shaw, 


Sheridan, Lee, and Abraham Lin-. 


eoln; the lesser known soldier and 
groups of soldiers; the soldier’s 
attitude toward home and war; 
euolgies and dirges about the cele- 
brated fallen heroes; poems of 
pathos revealing the grief of those 
left behind: the betrothed, the 
wife, the mother, and the father; 
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poems portraying various phases 
of army life, such as the reveille, 
the bivouae, camp-life, and hos- 
pitals. Poems were numerous deal- 
ing with the effects of the war on 
the nation as a whole, such as fast 
days, prayer-days, appeals for na- 
tional loans, taxes, and the work 
of such a benevolent institution as 
the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, which may be compared to 
the modern Red Cross. Of course, 
Emancipation Day, the close of the 
Civil War, and the difficulties of 
the Reconstruction period did not 
pass unnoticed. Especially inter- 
esting are the tributes paid by 
white poets to the gallant Negro 
soldiers, and poems of colored au- 
thors themselves. Even the op- 
pressed Negro slave sang of the 
year of jubilee when he with his 
millions of enslaved brothers would 
taste the joys of freedom. 

Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’ heads the 
list of the popular war songs. The 
stanza beginning, ‘‘I have seen him 
in the watchfires of a hundred cir- 
cling camps’’ was inspired by the 
sight of soldiers camping on the 
banks of the Potomac. Other popu- 
lar songs of the North were George 
F.. Root’s ‘‘The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom’’ beginning, ‘‘ Yes, we’ll rally 
round the flag, boys,’’ W. Kitt- 
redge’s ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,’’ William  Bradbury’s 
‘Marching Along,’’ and H. H. 
Brownell’s ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.’’ 
Two popular war-songs of the 
South were A. Pike’s ‘‘Dixie’’ and 
J. R. Randall’s ‘‘My Maryland.”’ 
The purpose of all of these popular 
songs was the improvement of mo- 
rale on the battle and home fronts. 

Having the same purpose as 
these war songs were the numerous 
poems calling the citizenry to arms. 
For example, J. Henry Hayward’s 
*“*To Arms! To Arms!’’ was writ- 
ten on the oceasion of the first call 
for seventy-five thousand volun- 
teers on April 15, 1861. Wm. C. 
Bryant’s ‘‘Our Country’s Call’’ 
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pleads with Americans to leave 
axe, spade, and plough, and fight 
for their country. N. P. Willis’ 
‘‘Why?’’ is another appeal to the 
men of the North, especially, to 
fight while England mocks with 
eruel disdain and ‘‘Cordial Russia 
throbs with pain.’’ ‘‘Men of the 
North and West’’ by Richard H. 
Stoddard .defies the South’s ery 
‘“We Are Two’’ by answering 
‘“We Are One.’’ How applicable 
to the present times is the first 
stanza of Oliver W. Holmes’ ‘‘ Nev- 
er or Now!’’ 
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Listen, young heroes! Your country is 


ealling! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave 
and the true! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and 
falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for 
you! 


To the same class of songs belongs 
Henry Timrod’s‘*A Call to Arms,”’ 
in which the author appeals to the 
Southerners to go bravely to the 
fight. 

Again, various battles on land 
and sea afforded inspirational ma- 
terial for many poems. Fredericks- 
burg, Manassas, Chancellorsville, 
Fort Sumter, Bull Run, Gettys- 
burg, and other famous scenes were 
celebrated in these ‘‘place’’ opems. 
Attention may be called to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘Fredericks- 
burg’’ in which the peace of the 
Virginia town, sleeping under the 
beautiful moonlight is broken by 
the noise of bugles and artillery 
as ‘‘black squadrons’’ wheel ‘‘down 
to Death.’’ Paul H. Haynes’ ‘‘ The 
Battle of Charleston Harbor’’ and 
‘‘Fort Sumter’’ are two of the nu- 
merous poems dealing with historic 
incidents. Gettysburg, where one 
of the decisive battles of the war 
was fought, claimed the attention 
of many poets. Well-known was 
Edmund C. Stedman’s ‘‘Gettys- 
burg’’ with its fervent praise of 
the gallant soldiers who fought 
there. The poem ends with the 
prophecy that future generations 
will long celebrate the bravery of 
those who fought for ‘‘the Union 
and the Flag.’’ Among the many 
poems commemorating sea battles 
are Longfellow’s ‘‘The Cumber- 
land’’ with its praise of the sink- 
ing gallant ship and the author’s 
certainty that the living will fight 
until the ‘‘flag that is rent in 
twain, shall be one again.’’ George 
E. Boker’s ‘‘On Board the Cum- 
berland’’ and ‘‘The Varuna,’’ 
Henry Brownell’s ‘‘The River 
Fight,’’ and ‘‘The Bay Fight’’ are 
also worthy of mention. Bryant’s 
‘‘Not Yet’’ written on the occasion 
of the destruction of the Gosport 
Navy Yard, April 20, 1861, be- 
wails the loss of this yard and 
urges the whole country to defend 
the cause of liberty. 


Another popular type of poem 
was the ‘‘flag’’ poem. Poems of 
this class present the flag as a sym- 
bol of freedom to the oppressed 
slave and as a means of inspiration 
to the soldier and the man back 
home to do their utmost to win the 
war. The author of ‘‘God Bless 
the Brave Old Flag’’ represents 
the ‘‘dusky slaves with wondering 
eyes’’ gazing upon it with a smile 
as they realize that it betrays 
‘their path to freedom.’’ George 
H. Preble’s ‘‘From Texas to 
Maine”’ celebrates the restoration 
of the ‘‘Star-spangled banner”’ of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The 
flag also of the Confederate states 


was celebrated in such poems as . 


Annie C. Ketchum’s ‘‘The Bonnie 
Blue Flag.’’ 


Poems written in honor of peo- 
ple of all classes are legion. John 
Brown of pre-war days attracted 
such poets as Charles S. Hall and 
E. Stedman whose respective po- 
ems, ‘‘John’ Brown’s Body’’ and 
‘‘How Old Brown Took Harper’s 
Ferry’’ are precursors of Stephen 
V. Benet’s ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.”’ 
The exploits of Lee, Jackson, Sher- 
man, McClellan, Keenan, Kearney 
and others were celebrated in story 
and song. The Commander-in- 
chief of the Army, Abraham Lin- 
coln, inspired thousands of poets 
including Richard H. Stoddard, 


Whittier, Lowell, Whitman and 
Bayard Taylor. The president’s 
dignity, courage, his sufferings, 


and his close relationship to the 
common people struck a responsive 
chord in their hearts.* 

People less famous than the he- 
roes mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph but equally as brave 
were also subjects of poetry. Brave 
old age is celebrated in Bret 
Harte’s stirring ‘‘John Burns of 
Gettysburg,’’ which lauds the old 
man who bravely faced the rebels 
alone, in Forceythe Willson’s ‘‘The 
Old Sergeant,’’ and Bayard Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘Seott and the Veteran.”’’ 
The latter poem impresses us with 
its pathos as we read the ardent 
plea of the veteran of the War of 








*See The Poet’s Lincoln, edited by Os- 
born H. Olroyd. 
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1812 to be allowed to fight in the 
Civil War and as we behold his 
disappointment when he is told 
that there is need of ‘‘younger 
men and fresher blood.’’ The brav- 
ery of youth is celebrated in Will- 
son’s ‘‘Boy Brittan,’’ Francis 
Tichnor’s ‘‘ Little Giffen of Tennes- 
see,’?’ and James R. Randall’s 
**John Pelham”’ which records the 
bravery of a Confederate brigadier- 
general killed at Kelly’s Ford, Vir- 
ginia, on March 17, 1863. ‘‘The 
Pickett Guard,’’ attributed to 
Ethel L. Beers, and the famous 
‘*Barbara Frietchie’’ of Whittier 
belong to this group of poems laud- 
ing heroism in the individual. 

Animals likewise find a place in 
these poems. Just as Robert 
Browning in ‘‘How They Brought 
the Good News,’’ celebrates the 
part played by the gallant horse 
Roland, so Thomas B. Read in 
‘*Sheridan’s Ride’’ praises the gal- 
lant steed, who with his master will 
share in the Temple of Fame un- 
dying glory ‘‘by carrying Sheri- 
dan into the fight, from Winches- 
ter,—twenty miles away!’’ 

The experiences of the soldier on 
the battlefield were not neglected. 
Many poems such as Demp Sea- 
well’s ‘‘Do They Miss Me?’’ and 
M. G. Carlton’s ‘‘Am I Forgot- 
ten?’’ are interesting. Other po- 
ems like Sarah L. Miles’ ‘‘The 
Soldier’s Dream’’ represent the 
soldier dreaming happily of home 
only to be awakened to the reality 
of cruel and brutal war. Especially 
prominent is the dying soldier who 
does not regret the sacrifice he has 
made for his country. The old, 
old conflict between love and duty 
and the triumph of the latter are 
seen in this passage from ‘‘The 
Wounded Soldier’’: 

When first I said I loved you 

And told you we must part 
For not e’en you could keep me when 

My country had my heart. 

Other poems dealing with the dy- 
ing soldier are H. Alger’s ‘‘The 
Soldier to His Betrothed,’’ M. B. 
S.’s ‘‘Tis Growing Very Dark, 
Mother,’’ 8. H. Potter’s ‘‘The Dy- 
ing Soldier,’’ and A. P. Auper’s 
‘‘The Dying Color-Bearer.’’ 
"(Continued on page 114) 
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WILLIAM HARVEY CARNEY 


ERHAPS you sing the song: 
P 2309s, the Old Flag Never 

Touched tue Ground,’’ whose 
words and music were written by 
the famous brothers, James and 
Rosemond Johnson. Have you 
wondered what sort of man spoke 
these words which have inspired 
patriotism and become immortal? 
He was a cherished friend of our 
family in New Bedford. Drums, 
when I was a child, struck terror 
to my heart. I had not the child- 
ish delight in parades. But I glad- 
ly endured one yearly in order to 
see Sergeant William H. Carney 
ride, so gallantly we thought, with 
the G. A. R. in the annual Memo- 
rial Day parade. 

Sergeant Carney was a hero to us 
children in many ways. We knew 
that, although twice wounded at 
Fort Wagner near Charleston, 
S. C., he had never let the flag 
touch the ground. We knew we 
owed to him in a great measure 
the even tenor of our lives, its eco- 
nomie ‘security ; for it was he who 
persuaded my father to become a 
letter carrier. We knew that had 
my younger sister been a boy she 
would have borne at his request 
Sergeant Carney’s name. We knew 
we owed to him the friendship of 
three frequent visitors from Wash- 
ington, D. C., Otelia, Mary and 
John Cromwell, who entered so 
wholeheartedly into our home life. 
They are his cousins. 

But what delighted us most were 
Carney’s geniality and his posses- 
sion of a ‘‘man in the horn.’’ I like 
to recall his slipping a hollow black 


eylinder on to a‘solid cylinder,: 


thus releasing the voice of ‘‘the 
man in the horn’’ and then revel- 
ling in our mystification. In this 
day of combination radio-victrolas 
and self-changing disks, it is hard 
to conceive of the simple grapho- 
phone with its enormous horn 
which was such a wonder and a 
luxury in the early part of this 


. 
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century. 

In the same room where we 
heard the man in the horn we were 
taught piano music by Sergeant 
Carney’s daughter, Miss Clara 
Heronia Carney. Considered by 
the public anti-social, she was very 
friendly and sociable with her mu- 
sic pupils. 

We did not suspect that the 
house in which we spent so many 
pleasant and cultural hours would 
continue long after Carney’s death 
to be a happy meeting place of 
small children and a permanent 
monument to this military and civic 
character. 

Every day about ninety children 
of different races and colors enjoy 
this home. A day nursery for the 
children of mothers ‘‘working in 
defense’’ is held there and many 
children from the Clarence Cook 
School across the streets are served 
hot lunches there at noon. 

The Carney homestead at 128 
Mill Street, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, in which Carney lived 
all his married life was bought by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter Brooks upon 
the death of Miss Carney and sold 
by her to the Martha Briggs Edu- 
cational Club in 1939. It is now 
called officially the Sergeant Car- 
ney Memorial House. Tradition 
permeates this home. It was occu- 
pied by Mrs. Carney’s family for 
years before her marriage. ‘The 
club which now owns it, an educa- 
tional organization founded by 
Mrs. Jennie Wilder Lee in 1920, 
is named for the well known edu- 
cator, Martha Briggs, the first col- 
ored girl to be graduated from the 
New Bedford High School. 

In this way the house in which 
William H. Carney lived became 
a shrine. It was all but spontane- 
ous among the people of all ranks 
to honor thus a man who before 
and after the Civil War had lived 
above reproach among them and 
by ‘his service as a soldier had 


brought honor to the city in which 
he resided. For posterity they 
would preserve this monument that 
it might help to tell the story for 
its salutary effect upon generations 
unborn. 

This desire to perpetuate Car- 
ney’s memory, to be sure, was not 
confined to his own people in the 
city. Carney had for generations 
gone in and out before the people 
of all races and had never been 
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found wanting when measured as 
a man. Many white citizens took 
just as much pride in his achieve- 
ments as did the members of his 
own race and found pleasure in 
doing him honor especially on pa- 
triotic occasions. In New Bedford 
Carney was not looked upon as an 
exceptional Negro but as an excep- 
tional American deserving the un- 
stinted praise of the entire nation. 
Negroes who took lead in these 
functions were hailed as showing 
proper appreciation of their new 
status in thus expressing their 
gratitude. 

It is difficult to tell of one life 
without relating lines of others. 
Just as we can not live and accom- 
plish without others, so our mem- 
ory of our works lives in other 
men and is perpetuated by other 
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men. Before the Carney home- 
stead was bought as an historic 
monument, the Twentieth Century 
Club, a group of young men, 
placed a bronze tablet bearing the 
words: ‘‘The Old Flag Never 
Touched the Ground’’ on the Clar- 
ence Cook school house, formerly 
the old high school, directly op- 
posite the Carney house. 

Every one should read Carney’s 
own account of the event which 
made him famous. William Har- 
vey Carney was born in 1840, the 
son of parents who had migrated 
from Virginia. He was born in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, then 
a whaling center and the richest 
city in the United States in propor- 
tion to its population. It prides 
itself that it never allowed a fugi- 
tive slave to be regained by his 
owner. 

Carney received there a respect- 
able education. He was twenty- 
three when he enlisted in the Mor- 
gan Guards which became a part 
of the famous 54th Massachusetts, 
commanded by Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw. Two months later, 
in a battle lost to the North, he 
saw his color Sergeant fall. Real- 
izing the value of the National em- 
blem, he seized it; and, though he 
was wounded and a target for the 
enemy’s bullets, he bore it to his 
own lines where he delivered it to 
a squad of his own regiment. The 
cheers of his comrades caused him 
to shout: ‘‘The Old Flag never 
touched the ground!’’ Thereupon 
he fainted from his wounds and 
had to remain in a hospital at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, for a 
long time. 

Carney was mustered out of the 
Union army in 1865. In Octobey, 
he married Miss Susanna Williams. 
The notice of his marriage lists him 
as a ‘‘trader.’’ For a year there- 
after he served as superintendent 
of street lights. Then he went to 
seek his fortune in California. On 
his return in 1870, he became a 
letter carrier, one of the four men 
who distributed the mail for the 
entire city, reporting to work each 
morning at six and working until 
deliveries were completed, often 
until seven or eight at night. 


It is logical to believe that the 
dependability of a letter-carrier’s 
salary helped William H. Carney 
to save systematically. Thrift, mod- 
esty, and prudence on the part of 
husband and wife were traits 
which, I have heard my father say, 
enabled Carney to acquire a num- 
ber of pieces of property. Among 
them was the building which had 
housed the Third Christian Church 
mentioned by Frederick Douglass 
in his biography. Carney’s family 
had worshipped there. My great 
grandfather, Elisha Anthony, 
preached there. 

A lover of the beautiful, Car- 
ney’s hobbies were collecting china 
and making and listening to music. 
Most of his life he was a chorister. 
He educated his daughter at the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. She was a pianist and a 
violinist. 

Carney was always in great de- 
mand as a speaker at patriotic 
exercises. In 1904 he was the 
Memorial Day Orator at the Shaw 
Monument on the Boston Common. 

In 1901, after thirty-five years’ 
service, Sergeant Carney retired 
from the postal service. At that 
time the pension law had not been 
passed; but Carney could have 
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lived comfortably on the income 
from his properties: Preferring 
activity, he spent his last years 
serving as an employee at the 
State ‘House, the capitol of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
There for seven years he worked in 
sight of the Saint Gaudens monu- 
ment which immortalizes not only 
the patrician Robert Gould Shaw 
and his intrepid colored troops, 
but likewise Sergeant Carney. The 
features of Carney are perpetuated 
in the bronze face of one of the 
soldiers following Colonel Shaw. 
Perhaps he used to go sometimes 
to see the flag he bore, unsullied, 
to safety, enshrined in Memorial 
Hall, where all who view it are 
requested to take off their hats. 

In 1908, while stepping aside to 
permit someone to enter an eleva- 
tor, his leg was caught and crushed. 
He succumbed to the accident. An 
act of courtesy caused his death. 

No greater eulogy could have 
been pronounced than these words 
spoken at the funeral services in 
his home by State Chaplain Ed- 
ward A. Horton: ‘‘Sergeant Car- 
ney was one of the invaluable men 
of the Republic who hear the beat 
of their conscience whether in war 
or in peace and follow it.’’ 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Hero Worship 


HIS month offers an excel- 
| lent opportunity for teach- 
ing the biographies of promi- 
nent and distinguished men. The 
birthdays of three of our greatest 
Americans are in this month— 
Washington, Douglass and Lin- 
eoln. Lincoln on the 12th, Doug- 
lass on Valentine Day, the 14th, 
although he did not know exactly 
when he was born, and Washington 
on the 22nd. All three won fame 
as workers for freedom. Washing- 
ton led in the movement to make 
this country independent, sug- 
vested that the state legislatures 
free the slaves by law, and set an 
example by giving his own slaves 
freedom. Lincoln successfully op- 
posed the extension of slavery and 
made possible the nominal eman- 
cipation of all those held in bond- 
age. Douglass labored in season 
and out of season for the abolition 
of the evil and for making the free- 
dom of his race a reality. 

In doing honor to great men 
there is always the danger of the 
wrong sort of hero worship. Noth- 
ing can be more stimulating to the 
youth than to emulate the exam- 
ples set by great men, but children 
and even adults go wrong when 
this worship is carried to the ex- 
tent of imitating the dress, the 
gait, the voice—all the mannerisms 
of their heroes. The worshippers 
of the great make mistakes in try- 
ing sometimes to do identically 
what their heroes have done. In 
many cases this is not possible, 
and in most cases unnecessary. 
The United States will never need 
another Father of the Country, 
for we have already grown up. The 
nation may need another savior 
but not to render the service which 
Lincoln did in preserving the 
Union, for the Civil War settled 
the question of the inseparability 
of the states. The cause of free- 
dom will never require another 
Douglass to labor for the physical 
freedom of Negro but it is calling 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS 





today for men of the honesty, the 
courage, the perseverance, and the 
devotion to right, manifested in 
Washington, Lineoln and Doug- 
lass, to make the nominal freedom 
of the Negro a reality. While we 
may not imitate the great we may 
answer the call of the present day 
with the same spirit of sacrifice 
with which they performed their 
tasks so well. In this respect we 


may have both imitation and hero 
worship. 





Book of the Month 


Modern Negro Art, by James A. Por- 
ter, published by the Dryden Press, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City, is a 
timely and valuable book. We learn 
much in fragments about Negroes’ 
achievements in this sphere. We are 
even told that the race has accom- 
plished more along this line than in 
other fields. We have been unable, 
however, to refer to books in which 
such information may be verified and 
amplified. Fortunately Professor Por- 
ter has given us a volume which makes 
a most auspicious beginning in the 
evaluation of the efforts of the Negro 
to reproduce what seemed to him to 
be the beautiful. We are convinced 
by the author’s approach to the task. 
He is not given to sentimental ebuli- 
tions and he does not follow the trend 
of disposing of these works as “exotic” 
and “primitive” productions. To him 
art is not primitive. Art is art. 

Professor Porter has studied the art 
of the Negro sufficiently to under- 
stand the influences which have come 
into these efforts. The author knows 
the pattern to which it belongs, the 
eyele in which it was produced, the 
culture therein reflected and its rela- 
tion to American culture. He traces 
these efforts through the products of 
the mechanics and artisans of the 
ante bellum period, the strivings of 
pioneer artists of those dark days, the 
transition to freedom, the new values 
apparent in the fourth generation, the 
light at the turn of the century, the 
influence of the “New Negro” move- 
ment, the new thought expressed in 
sculpture and painting and recent 
progress in graphic arts. The book 
is, therefore, a useful manual which 
every student of American history 
should have. 





Questions 


1. Was Texas as an independent re- 
public safe in that position? 
What European nations had their 
eyes on the territory? 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HARRIET TUBMAN A FINE SELLER 


The most popular book now sold 
by the Associated Publishers is 
Harriet Tubman, by Earl Conrad. 
For more than a month the sales of 
this book have topped all others. 
The book has been warmly received 
as a timely publication, and the au- 
thor has been generally praised for 
the interesting story which he has 
woven from facts secured by pa- 
tient research. 

The popularity of the book has 
been extended by the favorable re- 
views from the leading critics. 
Walter Winchell spoke highly of it 
in his column when the book first 








Questions 


(Continued from page 109) 


2. What part did Negroes play in 
winning the independence of 
Texas from Mexico? What part 
had they in the Mexican War? 


3. Was the Mexican War an effort 
to acquire more slave territory? 
Historians have taken both sides 
of this question. Where does 
the truth lie? 


4. What did the Mexican War set- 
tle? Does any war ever settle 
anything? 

5. What is your estimate of James 
K. Polk as President of the 
United States in comparison with 
his immediatd predecessor and 
his immediate successor in office? 


6. What was the _ outstanding 
achievement of David Wilmot in 
the national crisis through which 
he lived? 


7. What motives prompted the ac- 
quisition of the Oregon Terri- 
tory? 

8. What led to the independent 
movement among the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics? How did the 
Negroes of that part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere figure in the 
wars for independence? 


9. What is the Monroe doctrine? Is 
it a sound principle upon which 
we have stood and are now 
standing? 

Write a brief account of the 


First Pan-American Congress and 
explain our attitude toward it. 


Has the Negro advanced himself 
toward liberty by the sacrifices 
he has made in fighting for free- 
dom in the wars of America? 


What is land? What is land 
tenure? How does land tenure 
in Africa differ from that of oth- 
er parts of the world? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


appeared. Lewis Gannet made hon- 
orable mention of the work in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sep- 
tember 23, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of knowing more about the 
role played by Harriet Tubman in 
the Underground Railroad opera- 
tions. Harry Hansen said in the 
World-Telegram on September 11, 
‘‘Conrad has done a commendable 
service in writing her biography, 
Harriet Tubman, thus recalling to 
our generation facts about her life 
that were known well to the Gar- 
risons, Higginsons, Susan B. An- 
thony and to abolitionists and wom- 
an suffrage leaders of the 19th cen- 
tury. Resourceful, indomitable, 
strong, Harriet Tubman was an ex- 
ample of greatness in an humble 
sphere. ’’ 


In the New York Sun of Septem- 
ber 18, the reviewer said: 


‘‘The story of the Underground Rail- 
road, over which hundreds of slaves rode 
to freedom to the North, is in its es- 
sence the story of Harriet Tubman, who 
became known as ‘The Moses of Her 
Race.’ Her story has been waiting to be 
told and inscribed in history as one of 
its most poignant, moving and significant 
chapters. Harriet Tubman was absolutely 
illiterate and the record of her accom- 
plishments is in the words and letters of 
contemporaries. Assembling them has 
been a task no one would attempt for the 
mere pleasure of uncovering historical 
facts. In ‘Harriet Tubman’ (Associated 
Publishers, $3.25) Earl Conrad has at- 
tained an objective which might well have 
been the aim of earlier historians who, 
for various reasons, may have chosen to 
skirt a phase of American history never 
adequately covered in one volume. Chiefly 
it is the story of one of the most resource- 
ful, indomitable and purposeful women 
who ever lived.’’ 


- In the Sunday Telegram of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, on January 
2, Bernice H. Robinson says the fol- 
lowing about this book and its sig- 
nificance for the present day: 


‘*The story begins in the 1820’s, when 
a little black girl dragged out a painful 
childhood as the slave of white masters. 
It moves on into the 1850’s when as a 
fugitive, she gained her freedom and sub- 
sequently led more than 400 slaves from 
bondage to freedom by way of the un- 
derground railway. 

‘*But the underground railway was 
only one of the many interests of this 


champion of her race. During her life- 
time of almost one hundred years she 
became actively associated with the white 
and black abolitionists and many other 
notables of her day. She served as cook, 
laundress and nurse with the Union Army 
during the Civil War and gave a good 
account of herself as a spy within the 
Confederate lines. 


‘Politics and prejudice alike played 
their part in denying this black woman 
the rights which she had so dearly bought 
for herself and for her people. Whether 
history will repeat itself in these times 
remains to be seen. We may well consid- 
er the implications which this revealing 
story of Harriet Tubman presents in the 
handling of one of America’s most press- 
ing problems.’’ 


Eugene Gordon, looking back 
through the past and getting a vi- 
sion of the future, sees in the book 
more than a mere biography of an 
outstanding character in the Amer- 
ican abolition movement. In this 
significant comment he sees the 
career of Harriet Tubman as sym- 
bolic of the battle of the Negro for 
full freedom and recognition: ‘‘In 
between these two extremes of Har- 
riet Tubman’s life span,’’ says he, 
‘lies the life span of a people. The 
slave-holding system, in its very 
nature, set out to destroy, first, the 
will and, then, the personality, of 
its chattels. Harriet might properly 
be called a symbol of the great 
mass of her people under that sys- 
tem. She was the Negro people in 
microcosm. The slave system broke 
her body and it broke her heart; 
nothing in it could, however, break 
her will or permanently crush her 
spirit. Neither did it break the 
will or crush the spirit of her 
people. 

‘‘Tf the reader of ‘Harriet Tub- 
man’ be inclined to shake his head, 
discouraged, over what he might 
eall the continuity of Negro oppres- 
sion—feeling that what is recorded 
here is not much different from 
daily newspaper accounts from 
Hillburn or Washington Heights 
or Harlem or Beaumont or Detroit 
—I beg to reassure him that this 
story implies the continuity of 
nothing less than the Negro’s will 
and determination to be a free per- 
son in a free society.”’ 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS-CHAMPION OF 


UCH an acute observer as 
S Frederick Douglass, the great 
Negro orator, declared that in 
his considered judgment Wendell 
Phillips, the anti-slavery patrician 
orator of Boston, rendered as great 
a service to the cause of Negro en- 
franchisement as did Abraham Lin- 
eoln, the Great Emancipator, him- 
self. 

For whereas Lincoln came to the 
decision by slow degrees over a pe- 
riod of years, and issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation as a war 
measure, Phillips and his fellow 
abolitionists had been the ‘‘fanat- 
ics’’ of the cause for thirty years. 
He was the orator of the cause, as 
William Lloyd Garrison was the 
editor and pamphleteer. Early in 
his life, probably at the instance 
of the young lady who was to be- 
come his wife, he turned from a life 
of aristocratic, selfish luxury and 
ease to associate himself with the 
welfare of the despised slave. 

The calibre of the man is shown 
in two respects: he faced raging 
mobs, but still was undeterred ; and 
even after the anti-slavery victory 
was won, he was not satisfied. He 
eampaigned for Negro education, 
looked after the welfare of Negro 
children, helped to find the newly 
liberated slave work. During the 
Civil War proper, he had -helped 
organize the first colored troops in 
Boston. 

But perhaps his crowning 
achievement, the one that will live 
in the memories of men, was two 
great speeches; one delivered in 
honor of (and called) ‘‘Crispus At- 
tucks,’’ and the other the immortal 
‘*Toussaint L’Ouverture.’’ The el- 
oquence of these speeches, the glow- 
ing conclusion of the ‘‘Toussaint’’ 
oration, are scarcely surpassed in 
American oratory. 

Paying tribute to Toussaint Lou- 
verture as a soldier, Phillips said: 
‘‘Let us pause for a moment and 
find something to measure him by. 
You remember Macauley says, com- 


THE NEGRO 


By Raymonp H. Barnarp 


paring Cromwell with Napoleon, 
that Cromwell showed the greater 
military genius, if we consider that 
he never saw an army till he was 
forty; while Napoleon was educat- 
ed from a boy in the best military 
schools of Europe. Cromwell man- 
ufactured his own army; Napoleon 
at the age of twenty-seven was 
placed at the head of the best 
troops Europe ever saw. They were 
both successful; but, says Macau- 
ley, with such disadvantages, the 
Englishman showed the greater 
genius. Whether you allow the in- 
ference or not, you will at least 
grant that it is a fair mode of mea- 
surement. Apply it to Toussaint. 
Cromwell never saw an army till 
he was forty; this man never saw 
a soldier till he was fifty. Cromwell 
manufactured his own army—out 
of what? Englishmen—the best 
blood in Europe. Out of middle 
class Englishmen—the best blood 
of the island. And with it he con- 
quered what? Englishmen—their 
equals. This man manufactured his 
army out of what? Out of what 
you call the despicable race of Ne- 
groes, debased, demoralized, by two 
hundred years of slavery, one hun- 
dred thousand of them imported 
into the island within four years, 
unable to speak a dialect intelligi- 
ble to each other. Yet out of this 
mixed, and, as you say, despicable, 
mass he forged a thunderbolt and 
hurled it at what? At the proudest 
blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and 
sent him home conquered; at the 
most warlike blood in Europe, the 
French, and put them under his 
feet; at the pluckiest blood in Eu- 
rope, the English, and they skulked 
home to Jamaica.”’ 

‘*Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud 
of your race, go back with me to 
the commencement of the century 
and select what statesman you 
please. Let him be either Ameri- 
ean or European; let him have a 
brain the result of six generations 


of culture; let him have the ripest 





WENDELL PHILLIPS 


training of university routine; let 
him add to it the better education 
of practical life; crown his temples 
with the silver of seventy years; 
and show me the man of Saxon 
lineage for whom his most sanguine 
admirer will wreathe a laurel rich 
as embittered foes have placed on 
the brow of this Negro—rare mili- 
tary skill, profound knowledge of 
human nature, content to blot out 
all party distinctions, and trust a 
state to the blood of its sons— 
anticipating Sir Robert Peel fifty 
years, and taking his station by 
the side of Roger Williams before 
any Englishman or American had 
won the right ;—and yet this is the 
record which the history of rival 
states makes up for this inspired 
black of St. Domingo.”’ 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
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board on which the children 

had displayed current activities 
of Negroes. I walked over to look 
it over, gathered the class around 
me, and discussed its value with 
them. As I left the room an empty 
display cabinet directly outside at- 
tracted my attention. I stepped 
right back into the room and called 
the class and the teacher out into 
the hall. I pointed to the cabinet 
and asked them if they would like 
to use it for more materials similar 
to those on the bulletin. They re- 
alized at once that they could show 
everybody what they were doing 
and, moreover, that they would 
thus share whatever information 
they gathered with the rest of the 
school. They were eager to start 
and could hardly wait to get into 
the room so they might begin at 
once. They were sure that the other 
children would be interested. They 
were. 

The cabinet soon became the cy- 
nosure of every eye. Its fame 
spread to the parents who gladly 
climbed the stairs to see and to ad- 
mire. Children from the lower 
floors made excuses to go up in or- 
der to see what it was about. Class- 
es asked permission to visit it. Bul- 
letin boards in other rooms began 
to carry similar information. Class- 
es decided to do research on their 
own account, and so an ever spread- 
ing interest in the Negro’s part in 
the growth of our country sent the 
children scurrying to the nearby 
libraries. More and more facts were 
accumulated. Assembly programs 
reflected this interest and stimulat- 
ed pride in the achievements of 
hitherto little known people like 
Crispus Attucks, Harriet Tubman 
_and so forth. . 

The wall around the display cab- 
inet was the next point of interest. 
They decided it needed a large mu- 
ral. It was a direct outgrowth of 


I all started with a bulletin 


By Euua Gross, Principal 


their bulletin board. They pic- 
tured the many and various occu- 
pations Negroes of today followed ; 
centered them. about a large por- 
trait of Marian Anderson; and 
mounted the mural. Unfortunately 
it blistered and finally had to be 
removed. But before this had to be 
done another mural was started 
and we now have three, all the 
work of the children. 

A bulletin board near the cabi- 
net was adopted by a newcomer. 
It concerned itself with anniver- 
saries of Negroes and events in 
which Negroes played a part. It 
was changed each month. Soon cur- 
rent events found their place on the 
board. This bulletin is in constant 
use. Passersby read every word. 
Children and teachers consult it 
every month. It is no rare sight to 
see a child or a teacher standing 
before it and taking notes. 

A class, stimulated by this popu- 
lar bulletin, asked for permission to 
take over a nearby bulletin board. 
They presented their facts in 
‘‘Quiz Form.’’ The cards were 
very effective because they had the 
name of the person or event asked 
about printed in mirror writing at 
the end. Naturally one was attract- 
ed by this unusual set of hiero- 
glyphics and paused to decipher it. 
Although this board has been in 
continuous operation one and a half 
years almost everybody still stops 
to read every card. 

Interest in Negro History has 
been aroused in many quarters 
The Parents’ Association, last year, 
formed a group, hired a teacher, 
and met every week. They said that 
they had to know at least as much 
as their children. Many of our 
teachers attend in-service courses 
given in our community for the 
first time. A course was given by 
the College of the City of New York 
some years ago. 

At assemblies our children have 


been fortunate enough to hear and 
to meet many well known members 
of our community. Ministers, jour- 
nalists, teachers, lecturers, musi- 
cians, actors, cartoonists, painters, 
dancers, physicians, poets—to men- 
tion our oldest, Mr. Handy, and 
our youngest, Phillipa Schuyler— 
have given generously of their time. 
They have encouraged our children 
to greater efforts and have had a 
stimulating effect upon all of us. 
People from far away lands have 
been to see us. Lands as far away 
as Africa, Sweden, Brazil, Ecuador 
and Chile not to mention Maine, 
Virginia, Texas and the West In- 
dies. 

We have made a good start on a 
library of books written by or about 
Negroes. In our assemblies we fea- 
ture songs written by Negroes. 
Last Spring a class from the James 
Madison High School came to tell 
us what they had found out about 
the Negro in our country. This was 
a fine experience for all of us, They 
came back in order to meet Lang- 
ston Hughes who spoke to us in 
June. At that assembly our chil- 
dren presented a pageant entitled 
‘‘Negro Workers for Freedom,’’ 
written by one of our teachers. It 
has been printed by the Girls’ 
Friendly Society which has a circu- 
lation of 700 clubs scattered over 
our land. This term one of our 
classes publishes a bulletin about 
Negro achievements. They decided 
to study the Negro’s part in the 
growth of our country so that, 
and I quote, ‘‘By studying about 
the achievements of our people, we 
will get inspiration to take up from 
where they left off.’’ 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
whatever degree of success the proj- 
ect has had is due to the teachers 
who began, sustained, and devel- 
oped it. The school is deeply in- 
debted to Helen H. Green who 


(Continued on page 114) 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 


By Cuayton 8S. Exvisworts, of the College of. Wooster 


northern Ohio, Oberlin College 

was started a little over a hun- 
dred years ago. By the time of the 
Civil War it had become famous as 
a school where more than book 
learning was taught. 


I: the swampy wilderness of 


Sometimes people laughed at 
Oberlin. At a time when there was 
plenty of meat, butter, sugar, tea, 
coffee, salt, and pepper, the college 
authorities tried to compel the stu- 
dents to live mainly on a cereal 
diet, to improve the health and dis- 
position. One teacher, who was dis- 
charged, said that his dismissal was 
due to the fact that he had brought 
a pepper shaker to the table of a 
college boarding house. Finally the 
students and parents, fearing star- 
vation, forced the college to serve 
the students meals that would stick 
to the ribs. 


Oberlin College did many more 
things that won the respect or dis- 
approval of the public. It pio- 
neered by being the first school to 
allow women to go to college. It 
blazed a new trail when it admitted 
Negro students of both sexes, and 
treated them like human beings. 
Robert Nathaniel Dett was one of 
the many distinguished Negroes 
who received an education at Ober- 
lin. The college stressed music, 
manual labor, and Christian holi- 
ness as a part of a college educa- 
tion ; and it graduated many people 
who worked all over the world to 
remove the evils of war, intemper- 
ance, and ignorance. 


In the dark years before the abo- 
lition of slavery, Oberlin was one 
of the busiest stations on the Un- 
derground Railroad. Passengers in 
Oberlin on the way to Canada were 
well received and cared for. Some- 
times when the ‘‘slave-catchets’’ 
were getting too warm, the pas- 
sengers had to leave the depot soon- 
er than they had expected. Once a 
traveler left painted white: and on 


another occasion the slaves left well 
concealed under a load of hay. Of- 
ten free Negroes were used to decoy 
the pursuers in one direction, while 
the fugitives escaped to freedom in 
another. Never was a fugitive tak- 
en back to slavery from Oberlin, 
but twice the Oberlin people had 
to rescue slaves from the officers, 
and once the rescuers landed in 
jail. And the fugitives had many 
narrow escapes. When a four-year- 
old mulatto fugitive died in Ober- 
lin, over a thousand persons attend- 
ed the funeral. The Sabbath school 
children bought a headstone bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘The Stran- 
ger’s Grave’’ with their dimes, and 
placed the stone on the grave in 
the Oberlin Cemetery as they sang: 


I was not born a little slave 
To labor in the sun; 

To wish I were but in my grave, 
And all my labors done. 


The admission of Negroes to 
Oberlin was a godsend in those ante 
bellum days. As a rule other col- 
leges in the North closed their doors 
to Negroes. Here they came under 
the influence of educated and re- 
ligious men where they had the op- 
portunity of their lives to show 
what the Negro race could do. 
Oberlin was well pleased with the 
record of most of these students. 
They had an early start with a good 
education before the general eman- 
cipation and surpassed those who 
had to be trained more rapidly and 
rushed to their posts of duty to 
meet urgent needs after the Civil 
War. When we recollect that 
George F. T. Cook, the first Negro 
superintendent of schools in the 
District of Columbia, was educated 
at Oberlin; that Mary Jane Patter- 
son, a product of this college, the 
first colored woman to earn a bach- 
elor’s degree, rendered efficient 
service as principal of the colored 
high school of the same system; 
that Mary Church Terrell, a wom- 


an leader of national and inter- 
national. standing, was trained 
there; that Richard T. Greener, 
educator and diplomat, prepared at 
Oberlin for Harvard college; and 
that John Mercer Langston, educa- 
tor and member of Congress from 
Virginia, owed his enlightenment to 
his completion of both the college 
and theological courses at that in- 
stitution — then we can get some 
idea of what Oberlin of the early 
days did for the Negro race. 

Oberlin College suffered much 
poverty and hostile criticism before 
the Civil War. In time, however, 
the justness of many of the causes 
that she sponsored was realized and 
today the college is very wealthy 
and respectable. 





JOHN M. LANGSTON 


The history of Oberlin has been 
told recently by Professor Robert 
S. Fletcher in his A History of 
Oberlin College: From Its Founda- 
tion Through the Civil War (Ober- 
lin College, 1943. $5.00.). This ex- 
cellent book can be found in most 
good libraries. And the busiest per- 
son would enjoy looking at the 
many illustrations in its two vol- 
umes, and better still he would 
profit by reading the book. 
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guided the class which started the 
project, to Alice B. Fairclough who 
adopted it and is our guide and 
leader and to the host of other 
teachers who have enthusiastically 
participated. 

Each term the interest of our 
children and teachers is manifested 
in a new form. We think this is 
good. We hope to arouse in our 
children a lasting interest in the 
history and achievements of the Ne- 
gro in the United States. We hope 
that they will carry this interest 
outside the school walls. We think 
in this way our children will be bet- 
ter fitted to carry on as Americans. 
We the teachers, too, have grown 
with the project. We have ac- 
quired a deeper insight and a fuller 
appreciation of the fact that we 
are ‘‘ Americans, all.’’ 





The Poetry of the 
Civil War 


(Continued from page 106) 


Among the many eulogies are 
tributes paid to the Negro soldier. 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Voluntaries’’ contains 
a wholesome tribute to the Negro 
soldiers who fought in freedom’s 
cause under the leadership of ‘‘the 
generous Chief,’’ Robert Gould 
Shaw. Phoebe Cary’s ‘‘Ready’’ 
eulogizes the brave Negro sailor 
at Rodman’s Point: 


Then outspoke a Negro sailor, 
No slavish soul had he; 

*“Somebody’s got to die, boys, 
And it might as well be me.’’ 


Firmly he rose and fearlessly 
Stepped out into the tide, 

He pushed the vessel safely off, 
Then fell across her side. 


Fell, pierced by a dozen bullets, 
As the boat swung clear and free, 
But there wasn’t a man of them there 
that day 
Who was fitter to die than he! 


Proctor’s ‘‘For Freedom’’ por- 
trays the response of the colored 


soldiers to the call of the President 
in January, 1864. Mention may 
be made of George H. Boker’s 
‘“The Sword-Bearer,’’ the story of 
a brave little Negro boy in battle, 
and of his ‘‘The Black Regiment”’ 
which ends with a plea to the white 
soldier not to scorn ‘‘the black 
regiment’’ since it has proved its 
worth. 

The people on the home front 
were not forgotten by the Civil 
War poets. Myriads of poems such 
as ‘‘The Soldier’s Betrothed’’ by 
Edward Glyndon and the anony- 
mous ‘‘The Vacant Chair’’ show 
the mental suffering of the loved 
ones back home. The anonymous 
‘List of the Killed’’ reveals the 
grief of the mothers ‘‘who sit in 
dumb terror and dread, Holding 
that terrible list, Fearing to look”’ 
lest they see the names of their 
loved sons. Very popular was the 
poem dealing with the mothers who 
proudly gave their sons to die for 
their country. Notice the titles: 
‘‘The Mothers of 1862,’’ ‘‘ A Moth- 
er’s Offering to Her Country,’’ 
and ‘‘The Soldier’s Mother’s 
Thoughts.’’ A well-known poem 
applicable to the present is Walt 
Whitman’s ‘‘Come up from the 
Fields, Father,’’ in which the par- 
ents, especially the mother, are 
grief-stricken when they read the 
letter announcing the wounding of 
their son Pete on the battle field. 
The graphic portrayal of human 
suffering touches the heart of the 
reader very poignantly. 

Another group of poems brings 
out forcibly the fact that history 
repeats itself. An anonymous poem, 
‘‘The Taxpayer’s Song.’’ is a spir- 
ited protest against the traitors at 
home, who through their ‘‘black 
market’’ operations, make money 
at the expense of the nation and 
feast ‘‘upon the sweat of the poor 
and the blood of the brave.’’ As 
a result of their operations the peo- 
ple groan under the weight of 
heavy taxes: ‘‘Tax, Tax, Tax,— 
Whatever we eat or drink.’’ ‘‘ Loyal 
America’’ by J. Henry Hayward, 
was written when the first appeal 
for a national loan was made on 
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September 2, 1861. The same poet 
wrote ‘‘A Nation’s Prayer’’ on the 
oecasion of the first national cele- 
bration during the war, July 4, 
1861, and also ‘‘Our Birthright 
Liberty’’ to commemorate the first 
national fast day, September 26, 
1861. Bret Harte’s ‘‘How Are 
You, Sanitary?’’ honors the work 
of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, which was organized to 
minister to the wants of the soldier. 
Patriotic citizens seeing that mili- 
tary agencies could not supply all 
the wants of the needy, voluntarily 
formed an organization to give 
comfort to the wounded and suf- 
fering. The well-equipped supply 
wagons and trained nurses of this 
organization won the undying 
gratitude of the soldiers, which 
gratitude is amply reflected in Bret 
Harte’s poem. That women had 
their part to play is shown in ‘‘Let- 
ters from Home,’’ in which the 
women are urged to write to the 
boys frequently to bolster their 
morale. Another poem, ‘‘Woman’s 
War Mission,’’ appeals to the wom- 
en of the South to put aside their 
‘‘light-tinted dresses’? and laces 
and gloves and face the stern needs 
of the hour by volunteering to 
serve in the hospitals of the land 
where numerous wounded lie 
awaiting the touch of woman’s 
sympathetic ministry. 

Space does not permit a full dis- 
eussion of the major poets of the 
Civil War. Emerson’s ‘‘Volun- 
taries’’ is a dirge for Colonel Rob- 
ert G. Shaw and his brave Negro 
soldiers who belonged to one of the 
first enlisted colored regiments in 
the Civil War. This poem con- 
tains the classic lines: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


Thomas B. Aldrich’s memorial 
‘‘Spring in New England”’ is a 
beautiful poem anticipating the re- 
turn of peace after the conflict. 
Among the many Civil War poems 
of Oliver W. Holmes may be men- 
tioned ‘‘A Voice of the Loyal 
North,’’ ‘‘Voyage of the Good 
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Ship Union,’’ ‘‘God Save the 
Flag,’’ and ‘‘Brother Jonathan’s 
Lament for Sister Caroline,’’ which 
compares the secession of the South 
from the North to a quarrel be- 
tween a brother and sister. James 
R. Lowell also wrote numerous po- 
ems dealing with the war. His 
‘‘Jonathan to John’’ is a strong 
protest against England’s hostile 
attitude toward the North; ‘‘The 
Washers of the Shroud’’ is impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Unionism ; 
his poem ‘‘A Message of Jeff Davis 
in Secret Session”’ ridicules the at- 
tempt of the Confederate President 
to raise funds to maintain the 
status of the South as a separate 
nation. Most famous of all Low- 
ell’s poems is the ‘‘Ode Recited at 
the Harvard Commemoration,’’ 
July 21, 1865. In dignified and 
stately verses the poet commemor- 
ates the brave sons of Harvard 
(some being his relatives) who had 
fallen in the conflict. Among the 
many poems of the Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, may be 
mentioned ‘‘The Battle Autumn 
of 1862,’’ ‘‘The Proclamation,’’ 
and ‘‘Laus Deo,’’ in which the poet 
expresses joy as he hears bells an- 
nounecing the ratification of the 
constitutional amendment to abol- 
ish slavery. Walt Whitman’s pa- 
triotic poems are well known to 
all students of American litera- 
ture. His ‘‘The Wound-Dresser’’ 
is noteworthy because the egotism 
of the earlier poems has given way 
to the tenderness of the old poet, 
who, with loving hands, ministers 
to the sick and dying in the hos- 
pitals of the battlefield. Edmund 
C. Stedman, Bayard Taylor, Theo- 
dore Tilton, and two famous South- 
ern poets, Henry Timrod and Sid- 
ney. Lanier, also wrote of the Civil 
War. Lanier’s ‘‘The Raven Days’’ 
portrays the dark gloomy days 
which characterized the South dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period. 
Colored poets were not negligent 
in writing of the war, being anim- 
ated by the same patriotic spirit as 
inspired Phyllis Wheatley to write 
her tributes to Washington and 
Lee at the close of the Revolution- 


ary War. James Madison Bell 
wrote numerous poems among 
which are ‘‘Emancipation in the 
District of Columbia, April 16, 
1862,’’ ‘‘Lineoln,’’ ‘‘The Dawn of 
Freedom.’’ ‘‘The Triumph of Lib- 
erty’’ reviews the conflict between 
the North and South and pays trib- 
ute to ‘‘Old Massachusetts Fifty- 
fourth.’’ The author rejoices par- 
ticularly over the fact that the 
Senate has as one of its members, 
a Negro who twelve years ago 
would not have dared to tread its 
‘sacred halls.’”? A. A. Whitman’s 
**Not a Man and Yet a Man”’ and 
‘‘The End of the Whole Matter’’ 
deplore the prejudice against the 
Negro and the mockery of any 
‘*Freedom’’ which is not complete. 
Frances E. W. Harper’s ‘‘Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Proclamation’’ and 
‘*Fifteenth Amendment’’ deserve 
consideration also, at this point. In 
Thomas W. Talley’s ‘‘Negro Folk 
Rhymes’? are two in dialect: 
‘*Destitute Former Slave Owners’’ 
and ‘‘Negro Soldiers’ Civil War 
Chant.’’ The author of ‘‘The Black 
Brigade’’ humorously represents 
the shock of the enemy on meeting 
the black troops. 


‘*And when we meet de enemy 
I’ll bet we’ll make them stare, 

For I know dey’ll catch de very debil 
When dey meet our woolly hair.’’ 


The ‘‘black and unknown bards of 
long ago,’’ the makers of the beau- 
tiful spirituals, were not unaware 
of the Civil War. One spiritual, 
the ‘‘Year of Jubilee,’’ anticipates 
the freedom to come as Negro 
slaves flee from their masters. 
“Slavery Chain,’’ beginning 
“*Slav’ry chain done broke at las’, 
goin’ to praise God ’til I die,’’ is a 
paean of deliverance from the hor- 
rors of slavery. Another spiritual 
which §S. C. Armstrong termed 
‘The Negro Battle Hymn,”’ cele- 
brates the Negro soldier who looks 
like a man of war. ‘‘Who’ll Jine 
de Union’’ is another spiritual in 
which the heavenly Union takes the 
place of the earthly ‘‘Union’’ of 
the Civil War. 
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Likewise today, when the whole 
world is engaged in a vast titanic 
struggle, the hearts of all freedom- 
loving peoples look eagerly for- 
ward to the time when there will 
be a union of men of all races, all 
climes, and all creeds. 





My Recollections of 
Veterans of the Civil 
War 


(Continued from page 104) 


Buckingham County, Virginia. 
There I was born the following 
year. At that time, however, Vir- 


-ginia, like most of the worn-out 


South, was passing through an age 
of poverty, and to escape the hard- 
ships which endured in that state 
younger Negroes went as workers 
to build railroads and open the 
coal mines of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio. My oldest broth- 
er, Robert H. Woodson, had gone 
in this migration, and on return- 
ing home on a visit in Virginia he 
gave such a glowing account of the 
prosperity to the west that all the 
children wanted to go with him to 
this land of promise. My mother 
was easily induced to go, but it was 
only with reluctance that my fath- 
er agreed to go back to the Little 
Mountain State. After my broth- 
er and I spent a short time helping 
to build the railroad from Thur- 
mond up Loup Creek in 1892 we 
found more desirable employment: 
as coal miners at Nutallburg in 
Fayette County and moved the 
family back to Huntington in 
1893.) 

This veteran was Oliver Jones. 
He had had experience as a cook 
in his native Richmond before the 
Civil War, and in his new home 
in West Virginia he made him- 
self useful as a restaurateur. Af- 
ter doing a day’s work in the 
coal mine he would throw his 
home open as a tearoom for the 
miners. This was a godsend for 
these men. The operators who 
owned all the land around would 
never allow the establishment of 
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any business to compete with their 
commissary where they sold the 
essentials of life at prices from six- 
ty to one hundred per cent higher 
than they were offered elsewhere. 
There was, however, no objection 
to Oliver Jones’ selling ice cream, 
fruits, and especially watermelons 
which he bought by the car loads. 
Inasmuch as I always enjoyed nice 
things to eat I frequented this 
place, and there I made a great 
friend. 

Jones was the very sort of man 
to have charge of a resort of this 
type. In the first place, he was 
a fine-looking man—a mulatto of 
dark-brown hair and chestnut eyes, 
with a well trained mustache and 
becoming goatee. He stood about 
five feet eight inches tall and was 
slightly bowlegged, a condition ag- 
gravated somewhat by an all but 
fatal accident in the mine. He 
looked the part of a Virginia gen- 
tleman. He never had much to say 
except in the case of matters of im- 
portance on which he could speak 
intelligently. He was a well edu- 
eated man, but he could neither 
read nor write. He learned through 
others who had had opportunities 
for intellectual development. When 
I met him I had just come out of 
Virginia where I had had the good 
fortune of being well grounded in 
the fundamentals taught in the 
rural schools of my native home 
by my two uncles, John Morton 
Riddle and James Buchanan Rid- 
dle. When Oliver Jones learned 
that I could read he soon engaged 
me to inform him and his friends 
as to what was in the daily news- 
papers. My compensation was to 
have all the nice things I wanted 
to eat. Whenever a veteran of the 
Civil War came out as a candidate 
for office or achieved distinction, I 
had to look him up in the books, 
inform my friends as to what bat- 
tles he had fought, victories he had 
won and principles which he there- 
after sustained. Jones was espe- 
cially anxious to hear about those 
veterans who, like himself, were in 
battle array to attack Lee’s army 
the morning he surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox Court Honse. 


This service for a friend was de- 
cidedly educational for me. I 
learned so much myself because of 
the much more extensive reading 
required by him than I probably 
would have undertaken for my own 
benefit. This reading was not a 
new task for me, for in Virginia, 
as the youngest boy of the family, 
the last to be permitted to go into 
life to make an independent living, 
I had thus served my father. Yet, 
in Virginia newspapers did not cir- 
culate freely. Negroes and poor 
whites could not spare funds for 
such a purpose, and we had to de- 
pend upon stale news. In West 
Virginia, however, the situation 
was very different. Miners usually 
made more money than they knew 
what to do with, and thousands 
wasted their earnings in whiskey, 
gambling and playing the role of 
desperados. Oliver Jones and his 
circle represented the better type. 
He would take a social glass among 
friends, but never indulged himself 
to excess. He would never offer 
me anything to drink. To him it 
was a bad habit. Do not begin it, 
and you will not have to end it. 

Oliver Jones’ home was all but a 
reading room. He bought interest- 
ing books on the Negro—J. T. Wil- 
son’s Black Phalanz, W. J. Sim- 
mons’ Men of Mark, G. W. Wil- 
liams’ Negro Troops in the War of 
the Rebellion and others giving the 
important achievements of the Ne- 
ero. He subscribed to the Negro 
newspapers like The Mountainer 
and The Pioneer, edited .in the 
State by Christopher Payne; and 
The Richmond Planet, edited by 
John Mitchell at Richmond. When 
these and other distinguished Ne- 
groes came to town they visited 
Oliver Jones, and there I had the 
opportunity to learn something 
about the trials and battles of the 
Negro for freedom and equality. 
Jones had fought for those prin- 
ciples as a soldier in the Civil War, 
and he was still willing to do his 
part to further the cause. In this 
circle the history of the race was 
discussed frequently, and my in- 
terest in penetrating the past of 
my people was deepened and inten- 
sified. 
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This circle, however, was not 
narrowly confined to the discussion 
of the trials and afflictions of the 
race. Oliver Jones was a liberal- 
minded man seeking to broaden his 
vision by keeping up with what- 
ever passed in this country and in 
remote parts of the universe. He 
subscribed to such papers as the 
Pittsburgh Telegraph, the Toledo 
Blade, the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, the Enquirer and the 
Louisville Courier Journal. We 
knew about such outstanding edi- 
tors as Murat Halstead, John R. 
McClean, and Henry Watterson. 
Occasionally we got inklings of 
Samuel Bowles of the Springfield 
Republican, of Charles A. Dana of 
the New York Sun, and of White- 
law Reid of the New York Tribune. 
We learned much thereby about the 
issues before the American people 
and the measures offered to meet 
the demands of the times. In these 
newspapers which I read to Oliver 
Jones were speeches, lectures and 
essays dealing with civil service re- 
form, reduction of taxes, tariff for 
protection, tariff for revenue only 
and free trade. We had the oppor- 
tunity to learn through the press 
about the gold standard, bimetal- 
lism, the demonetization of silver, 
and the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the legal ration of 
16 to 1. Along with these came 
the new leaders of Populist doc- 
trines with such thoughts as those 
of ‘‘Sockless’’ Jere Simpson of 
Kansas, Tom Watson of Geor- 
gia, and William Jennings Bryan 
of Nebraska in the wave of pri- 
mary elections, the recall of judges, 
initiative and referendum, and the 
curbing of monopolies by govern- 
ment ownership. In seeking 
through the press information on 
these questions for Oliver Jones 
and his friends I was learning in 
an effective way most important 
phases of history and economics. 

I had the opportunity to con- 
tinue this education under another 
Civil War veteran in Huntington 
to which I went in 1895 to attend 
the Douglass High School and of 
which I became principal in 1900. 
My father still required me to read 
for him just as I had done first for 
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him in Virginia and for Oliver 
Jones later in West Virginia. 
From this valuable experience my 
practical education continued. 

Another veteran was a Confeder- 
ate named Wysong. My father 
worked under him as a foreman at 
the Chesapeake and Qhio Railway 
Shops in Huntington. On many 
occasions he and my father dis- 
eussed the Civil War and other 
veterans joined the conversation. 
The discussion was especially prof- 
itable on Sunday morning when 
there was not much to do. Al- 
though I was a man of twenty-five 
and the principal of the local high 
school, my mother would order me 
to take my father a warm breakfast 
on Sunday morning that he might 
feast just as we did on the steaks, 
chops and fowl we usually had 
on Sunday morning. I was glad of 
the opportunity, for I soon found 
myself learning so much about the 
Civil War from the actual partici- 
pants that I sought rather than 
neglected the opportunity to carry 
the dinner pail. These discussions 
were suddenly brought to a close 
when in one of the debates Wy- 
song, the Confederate, played up 
unduly the Lost Cause or defended 
slavery too boldly. My father en- 
gaged him in a fisticuff in which 
the employer got the better of the 
boss. Wysong vehemently demand- 
ed the dismissal of the victor. The 
master mechanic in charge did not 
take any such action, but gave 
instruction to the effect that there 
should be no more discussion of the 
issues of the Civil War. 

In Huntington I met another 
great veteran: of the Civil War. 
This was George T. Prosser, who 
at the turn of the century was 
building a _ suecessful African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Huntington, West Virginia. Up to 
that day the Negroes in this city 
had had only a large Baptist 
Church and an average size Meth- 
odist Church, controlled by the 
white organization of the North. 
Prosser came and told the people 
about the independent religious 
movement among Negroes and the 
dignity given their church by their 


own intelligent leaders. The peo- 
ple heeded his message; and, al- 
though he had a difficult task, he 
secured a following which assured 
the future of his work in that city. 

Prosser was the man for this 
task. He was a native of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he early 
had the. advantage of education. 
He was no philosopher or theo- 
logian, but he spoke good Eng- 
lish and could exhort well from the 
Bible and his unusual experience. 
He was decidedly fortunate in be- 
ing a man of striking personality. 
He stood about six feet in a well 
proportioned body—a black man 
with features varying between 
those of the African and the Arab. 
He had a beautiful voice, and in 
both preaching and singing he was 
a commanding figure. 

As a young man Prosser volun- 
teered from his native city because 
he had been sorely disappointed in 


love by a woman who expressed 


her preference for another fellow 
of his circle. To drown his sorrow 
he joined the Massachusetts Fifty- 
Fourth Regiment which was taking 
shape under the command of Colo- 
nel Robert Gould Shaw. After 
brief training these soldiers were 
sent to the front to make the charge 
at Fort Wagner where most of 
them were taken as prisoners or 
like their gallant leader, were 
mowed down under accurate fire of 
the Confederate cannon July 19, 
1863. Prosser was made a prison- 
er and was thus held until the close 
of the war. His account of the 


hardships which he experienced is © 


all but torture itself. The Negro 
prisoners were poorly clad, poorly 
fed, and sometimes all but starved. 
The white prisoners, who were bet- 
ter cared for, would occasionally 
give the Negro prisoners a part of 
their pittance in return for ‘‘cut- 
ting a shine”’ or some sort of antics 
to excite their sympathy. At times, 
he said, they had such little meat 
that they had to gnaw the leather 
of old shoes and were even reduced 
to the extremity of eating dog 
meat. 

One of the most impressive ser- 
mons I have ever listened to was 
one delivered by Prosser on his 
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experiences in the Civil War. His 
climax was that when he was finally 
delivered from prison the Federal 
Government gave him back pay 
for every day he spent in prison, 
for the food that he was not allowed 
to eat, for the shoes that he was 
not permitted to wear, and for the 
clothes that he was denied. God, 
he said, would thus reward the 
faithful Christian who served Him 
in this life. 

In the years that followed I met 
hundreds of Civil War Veterans, 
but fortunately, or unfortunately, 
I had attended college where I was 
directed toward definitive history 
—away from the personal narra- 
‘tive and the romantic aspects of the 
conflict. In Washington, D. C., 
where I have spent most of my time 
during the last thirty-five years I 
had the opportunity to -know 
Lewis Douglass and Charles R. 
Douglass, sons of Frederick Doug- 
lass, who served in the Civil War. 
I knew of Major Fleetwood who 
had the same experience and Dr. 
Charles B. Purvis who attained the 
rank of surgeon in the Union 
Army. With one exception it was 
not my opportunity to secure from 
more recent acquaintances stories 
which had an unusual human in- 
terest, although I am sure that 
their accounts would have been just 
as interesting as these herein re- 
lated. 

The exception to which I refer is 
Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinch- 
back whom I knew well and with 
whom I often talked about the past. 
When I first met the ‘‘Governor’’ 
as we were accustomed to call him, 
I did not know how to take him. I 
had heard much about him through 
his enemies and had some misgiv- 
ings in approaching him. By be- 
coming acquainted with the man I 
learned that he had been misrepre- 
sented by his antagonists whom he 
had outwitted in the game of poli- 
ties in Louisiana during the Recon- 
struction. In spite of their methods 
of shady and questionable order 
Pinchback secured election to the 
Constitutional convention, ¢on- 
trived to be chosen for both 
branches of the State legisla- 
ture, to be Lieutenant Governor, 
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to serve as the Acting Governor of 
the State, and to be elected to the 
United States Senate from which 
the politicians of both parties 
barred .him, although his title 
thereafter was conceded as valid 
and he drew full pay. This rapid 
rise made him anathema to the 
agents of racial minority rule who 
branded him as a corrupt leader. 
Investigation, however, shows that 
he was an honest man who deserved 
the plaudits of his countrymen. 
With respect to the Civil War 
Pinehback’s account was very en- 
lightening. He used to relate with 
much feeling his experiences in 
Ohio where he contrived to attend 
Gilmore’s High School but soon 
came to want when the heirs to his 
white father’s estate deprived him 
and his mother of their share. His 
struggle to make a living and to 
assist his mother with an invalid 
son took him steamboating which 
during those ante bellum days be- 
fore the rise of railroads was con- 
siderably profitable. The turning 
point in his career was in 1861 
when his work as a steward on the 
steamboat was interrupted by the 
Civil War. Pinchback felt that in 
the midst of the fight in his native 
New Orleans he eould do something 
to help the advance of freedom. In 
Yazoo, Mississippi, on May 10, 
1862, therefore, Pinchback aban- 
doned the steamer on which he was 
serving, ran the Confederate block- 
ade, and reached the Crescent City. 
There he soon became involved in 
trouble with his brother-in-law 
who had Pinchback imprisoned for 
assault. From, this, however, he 
soon emerged. He was released to 
enlist in the First Louisiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry. Soon thereafter 
he was commissioned to assist in 
recruiting the Louisiana Second 
Infantry. Next came the call: of 
General Benjamin Butler, the com- 
_mander of the department of the 
Gulf, urging colored men to enlist 
and fight to save the Union. 
Thereafter Pinchback was to 
continue the recruiting under more 
favorable circumstances, but there 
arose difficulties of mustering these 
Negro troops into the service. The 


Second Regiment Native Guards 
with Pinchback commanding Com- 
pany A was recognized October 
12, 1862. Yet difficulty lay in the 
fact that the Union soldiers were 
about as much prejudiced against 
the Negro soldiers as were the Con- 
federates. Pinchback insisted on 
equal treatment and equal compen- 
sation for soldiers regardless of 
their color, but he became so dis- 
couraged in the rising tide of race 
hate that he and his fellow officers 
resigned before the end of the first 
year. Later, after another confer- 
ence with General N. P. Banks, 
Pinchback took new courage and 
organized a company of Negro 
cavalry; but, although General 
Banks was glad to receive the Com- 
pany, he would not accept Pinch- 
back as the officer of the unit. His 
excuse was that no authority then 
existed for the employment of Ne- 
groes in any other capacity than 
that of privates. . Rebuffed but not 
yet despairing, Pinchback, accom- 
panied by Captain H. C. Carter, 
eame to Washington in 1865 to ob- 
tain permission from President 
Lincoln to raise a regiment of col- 
ored men in Ohio and Indiana, but 
the end of the war came before this 
plan could be considered by the ad- 
ministration. 





The Fort Pillow 
Massacre 
(Continued from page 102) 


military precedents that where the 
issue has been fairly presented, 
and the ability displayed, fearful 
results are expected to follow a 
refusal to surrender.’’ 

To General Lee this reply was 
sent by General Washburn: 

‘‘The record in the case is plain- 
ly made up, and I leave it. You 
justify and approve it, and appeal 
to history for precedent. 

‘*As I have said, history fur- 
nishes no parallel. True, there are 
instances where, after a long and 
protracted resistance resulting in 
heavy loss to the assailing party, 
the garrison has been put to the 


’ 
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sword, but I know of no such in- 
stance that did not bring dishonor 
upon the commander that ordered 
or suffered it. 

**You will seek in vain for con- 
sultation in history, pursue the in- 
quiry as far as you may. Your de- 
sire to shift the responsibility for 
the Fort Pillow Massacre, or to 
find excuses for it; is not strange. 
But the responsibility still remains 
where it belongs, and there it will 
remain. ’’® 

The report of the casualties of 
Fort Pillow is revealing. At the 
beginning of the battle there were 
262 Negro soldiers in the garrison. 
The total number of men in the 
fort was 557. War Department 
records show that three-fourths of 
this total was wiped out. Of this 
number 238 were Negroes reported 
as ‘‘killed and missing.’’ General 
Forrest’s report listed 20 of his 
men killed and 60 wounded. He 
was unable to tell the number of 
Union losses but stated that ‘‘228 
were buried on the evening of the 
battle,’’ and ‘‘quite a number were 
buried the next day by a detail 
from the gunboat fleet.’’ His re- 
port continues: 

‘“We captured 164 Federals, 73 
Negro troops, and about 40 Negro 
women and children.’’ The arith- 
metic of these two reports shows 
slight discrepancies, but the fact 
that is most outstanding is that 
helpless and unarmed Negroes bore 
the brunt of the slaughter in num- 
bers too sickening to remember. 

We leave this bloody page of 
history without further comment, 
remembering only the final words 
of the historian as he ends the 
dreadful chapter: 

‘*History records, and the rec- 
ord will remain as long as the Eng- 
lish language endures, that at Fort 
Pillow General Forrest and Gen- 
eral Chalmers violated the honor 
of a flag of truce, the laws of civil- 
ized warfare,—outraged every sen- 
timent of humanity and dishonored 
the uniform of Lee and Jackson, 


6Correspondence between General Lee 
and General Washburn: Records of the 
Rebellion, vol. x, pp. 721-730. 
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the Christian soldiers of the Con- 
federacy. As long as brave deeds 
blaze in the firmament of National 
glory, as long as patriotism is re- 
vered and valor honored, so long 
will the gallant defense of Fort 
Pillow by the Negro Spartans be 
held in sacred remembrance by the 
loyal friends of a ransomed and 
reunited nation.’’ 





The Civil War 


(Continued from page 100) 


these Negroes and use them as the 
Confederates were doing against 
the Union forces. He changed his 
mind, too; about emancipation and 
enlisting Negroes as soldiers just 
as the Confederates did much later 
in their extremity. Lincoln issued 
his first notice and warning on 
September 22, 1862 and the great 
Proclamation on January 1, 1863. 
The Union forces enlisted altogeth- 
er 178,975 Negroes who at last had 
the opportunity to fight for their 
own freedom. Of this number 36,- 
847 died on the battlefield to save 
the Union and destroy slavery. 


In the Union Army itself, how- 
ever, the Negro soldiers had to 
fight for proper status. Often Ne- 
gro soldiers had to serve under un- 
sympathetic and incompetent white 
officers and under most humiliating 
conditions. Negro soldiers also met 
discrimination in serving for less 
pay than that received by white 
soldiers and in being denied the 
bounties granted others. Dissatis- 
faction ran so high that it could 
not be suppressed. Sergeant Wil- 
liam Walker was shot by court 
martial for having his men stack 
arms before the captain’s tent 
when the Federal Government 
failed to comply with its contract 
for equal pay. The Massachusetts 
Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Regi- 
ments refused to receive their pay 
until it had been made equal to 
that of the whites. 

Yet the Negro soldiers under 
these circumstances made a fine rec- 
ord. ‘‘In the South they acquitted 
themselves with credit at Walton 


Bluff, on Honey Hill, on Dobey 
River, and at Fort Wagner. Ne- 
gro soldiers won laurels in the West 
at Port Hudson, at Milliken’s Bend 
and at Fort Pillow. With the Army 
of the Potomac they distinguished 
themselves at Fort Powhattan, at 
South Mountain, and at New Mar- 
ket Heights near Petersburg.’’ 

Officers highly praised their 
courage, saying that ‘‘braver men 
than these never lived.’’ Accord- 
ing to Seth Rogers, one of the offi- 
cers operating in South Carolina, 
‘‘It would have been madness to 
attempt with bravest white troops 
what he successfully accomplished 
with the black.’’ Captain Miller, 
referring to the heroism at Milli- 
ken’s Bend, said, ‘‘So they fought 
and died defending the cause that 
we revere. They met death coolly, 
bravely, nor rashly did they expose 
themselves, but all were steady and 
obedient to orders.’’ Referring to 
their behavior at Port Hudson, 
General Banks said, ‘‘It gives me 
great pleasure to report that they 
answered every expectation. Their 
conduct was heroic ; no troops could 
be more determined or more dar- 
ing.’’ These men helped to make 
possible the victories along the Mis- 
sissippi, the defeat of the Confed- 
erates at Gettysburg and the final 
victory at Appomattox Court 
House. 

The Civil War passed, and after 
some social and political adjust- 
ments the people of the North 
tended to forget the Negro and left 
him in his untutored and disad- 
vantaged position to do for him- 
self. Such was the attitude of the 
party under the administration of 
which the Negro race became free. 
Seeing that the slave states ac- 
cepted the emancipation of the Ne- 
groes in name only and during the 
first years after the war undertook 
to reestablish slavery in a new 
form through special codes, the 
Federal Administration intervened 
with a military rule under which 
these erring states were recon- 
structed on the basis of suffrage 
extended to the freedmen and re- 
stricted to those whites who had 
not participated in the rebellion. 
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This rule collapsed in 1877 with 
the withdrawal of the Federal 
Troops from the troubled areas, 
and the South established peonage 
and wage slavery as the successor 
of chattel slavery. 


This new form of: slavery popu- 
larized by the southern forces of 
reaction, of course, had some ar- 
dent advocates throughout the 
North and West. It has worked 
the undoing not only of the poor 
handicapped Negro but even that 
of the poor white man. Until re- 
eent years there was no one to 
champion the cause of the poor. 
The dominant party in the South 
owed its perpetuation to such dis- 
tinction; and the Republican Par- 
ty, forgetting the Negro after the 
Civil War, except so far as to use 
his vote as a means to an end, 
championed capital at the expense 
of labor and brought the majority 
of both races to the level of wage 
slavery. 

Labor, therefore, had to con- 
tinue helpless before its enemies, 
for its forces have been scattered 
and are still scattered by race hate 
which prevents the unionization of 
labor throughout the country. In 
the South the least progress in this 
direction has been made because 
of the ease by which political dem- 
agogues keep one race arrayed 
against the other, and they have 
been very industrious in injecting 
that virus into the channels of the 
social and economic life of the 
North and West. This result has 
been often accounted for by the 
migration of the Negroes from the 
South to the industrial centers of 
the North; but along with the mi- 
gration of the Negroes has taken 
place also the migration of the 
southern agents of race hate to in- 
crease the number of such unfortu- 
nates already developed by the 
spread of such unsocial ideas. It is 
not the migration of the Negro so 
much as it is the migration of his 
enemies. Race riots therefore have 
followed at these industrial cen- 
ters, and with lynching and both 
social and economic proscription 
have made the so-called freedom of 
the Negro a mockery. 
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WHAT DID THE CIVIL WAR SETTLE? 


N the treatment of the Civil War today writers 
find it less and less significant. The conflict 
settled such a little that many writers are of 

the opinion that it settled nothing. It did not 
free the Negro except so far as to grant to most 
of them freedom of locomotion—but not freedom 
of locomotion to any point, rather away from points 
where they are not desired even on former free 
soil. Negroes on the plantations in the Lower 
South are actually in slavery. Their condition, 
except for certain. formalities of agreement, with 
the interpretation and execution of which the Ne- 
groes have practically nothing to do, is just about 
what it was in 1860. In those backward parts 
Negroes do not have freedom of locomotion. They 
are held to toil for some share of the crop and to 
pay for advances of seed, food and other supplies; 
and once in debt are, as a rule, never out. The pro- 
prietor so keeps the books as to hold the Negro 
peons to the soil because of debt. They must 
come and go and say and do what the lords of 
those areas dictate. There is no law to which the 
unfortunates can appeal, for the officers of the 
law are the exploiters themselves. The Negroes 
are not allowed to vote and have nothing to do 
with those who use their authority to perpetuate 
slavery. 

The so-called freedom of the Negro resulting 
from the Civil War did not greatly improve his 
opportunities to make a living. Traditionally Ne- 
groes before the Civil War were restricted to the 
lower pursuits, but in the crafts in the South were 
thousands of Negro mechanics and artisans both 
free and slave. The trades-unions were ever active, 
however, and after the sectional conflict they in- 
vaded the South with their growing organizations 
which gradually eliminated most Negro craftsmen 
just as they had been in the so-called free soil sec- 
tion of the country before the Civil War. There 
were not many industries in the South and freed- 
men who made their way to the industrial centers 
found themselves barred from the higher pursuits 
because of their color. These trades-unions held 
charters from the government and were protected 
by law in their policy of race discrimination and 


thus were just as effective as if the government 
itself had ordained that the Negroes should be 
confined to drudgery. As late as 1942 a Negro 
member offered in the New York Legislature a 
bill to prohibit the state from letting contracts to 
firms which discriminated against persons because 
of their color, but the bill was easily side-tracked 
and killed. Neither faction in that body had that 
much interest in equality and justice. 

The Civil War did not make the Negro a citi- 
zen of the United States. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which the courts have nullified except to 
use the due process clause to safeguard corpora- 
tions and trusts, reenforced the distinction between 
citizenship of the state and citizenship of the 
United States and apparently placed the latter 
above the former. This meant nothing, however, 
for the Negro soldier in United States uniform is 
segregated, insulted, jailed and even shot, if he 
fails to heed the rules of race distinction in the 
states. In practice the Negroes are left at the 
mercy of the states in which they live, and in the 
former slave states the agents of race distinctions 
have worked out evasive and hostile legislation to 
circumnavigate the ends of justice so far as the 
Negroes are concerned. 

It is sometimes said that the Negro is a citizen 
in some of the states. Yet it is difficult to find 
any place where a Negro enjoys all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens. In New England 
where there is less restriction than in other parts 
the Negro is not considered as a citizen. There 
the Negro faces all sorts of restrictions as to where 
he must live, what he must do, and with whom he 
must associate. There are no laws to provide for 
such distinctions, but the laws permit the opera- 
tion of individuals and agencies which enforce such 
rules of caste, and the Negroes cannot do anything 
about it. The opportunity for a Negro to make a 
living in the North. with the exception of a few 
cities, is much less than in the South. The North- 
ern white man is not above doing drudgery and 
thus often deprives the Negro of the only employ- 
ment open to him whereas in the former area of 
bondage labor is not considered dignified. 











